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A Revifal of Shakefpear’s “Text, wherein the Alterations intro 
duced into it by the more modern Editors and Critics, are particu- 
larly confidered. 8vo. Pr. 6s. 6d. Johnfton. 


E have often bewailed among the literati a pruriency of 

criticifm, which feems to {pring rather from envy than 
emulation, becaufe it is generally attended with abufe. The 
force of Shakefpear’s genius was often felt and admired, before 
many paflages of his works were underftood; and when Mr. 
Rowe publifhed his edition of our great poet, it was bought up 
with avidity, becaufe he appeared in, what we may call, a decent 
habit, and was more legible than before; not to mention that 
the editor’s name gave great fanétion to the publication. 

As critical knowledge gained ground, many imperfeétions 
were difcovered in Mr. Rowe’s edition; and Mr. Pope, who 
chiefly delighted in thofe diftris of Parnaffus that are watered 
with the golden ftreams of Padtolus, undertook to give the world 
a new edition, though he was qualified for fuch an undertaking 
neither by ftudy nor inclination. His conjectures, however, 
are fometimes juft, and often pretty, nay, ingenious. The 
rage of emendation at this period feized feveral other learned 
gentlemen ; Mr. Theobald in particular, Mr. W. now bifhop 
of G. Dr. Thirlby, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and many other mi- 
nor critics, among whom Mr. Theobald carried round a literary 
begging-box, and made fuch colle€tions as enabled fiim to give 
a better edition of Shakefpear than that publifhed by Mr. Pope. 
Had he done this in a modeft genteel manner, without any il- 
liberal refleétions on that great poet’s performdnce, we are per- 
fuaded he never would have become the hero of the Dunciad. 
Mr. W. could not refift the impulfe: He called in his own cri- 
tical property, augmented it with a frefh ftock, and then bundled 
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it up into a new edition, in which he was not more complaifant 
to fome of his cotemporariesthan Mr, Theobald was to Mr. Pope. 
His di€tatorial manner, however, gave great offence to one Mr. 
Edwards, author of the Canons of Criticifm. This gentle- 
man’s animadverfions upon Mr. W.’s correétions of Shakefpear 
are, without doubt, in many places fortunate enough ; but un- 
luckily he falls into the very train of abufe which had difgraced 
the labours of his predeceffors in the fame walk of criticifm. 

As to the learned knight above-mentioned, his critical rage 
feems to have carried him not only beyond the bounds of de- 
cency, but of morality, as our readers may find in the account 
we have given of the Caltrated Sheet in the fixth Volume of 
the Biographia Britannica*. His | p of G. certainly ac- 
quitted himfelf with great honour in that infamous attack made 
upon his moral character; and whatever failings may be impu- 
ted to his literary fun@tions, yet his rank, reputation, and the 
fervices he has done religion as a divine, ought to cancel the 
memory of thofe unimportant flips which he may have com- 
mitted as a critic. The author of this work feems to be of a 
different opinion. A double portion of the fpirit of the Canons 
of Criticifm has fallen upon him; and he treats the bifhop in a 
manner, to {peak in the fofteft terms, in which he would not 
with to be treated himfelf. 

As we are peculiarly concerned for the dignity of criticifm, 
we beg leave to obferve, that acrimony, either literary or per- 
fonal, ought to be expelled from that province. A critic who has 
real addrefs and genius will never debafe the merit of his adver- 
fary, becaufe it renders his own victory eafy and defpicable; 
and if Mr. W. (for fo our critic affeéts to call the bifhop) was 
fo contemptible a writer as he reprefents him, a fchoolboy ought 
to be afhamed of the trophies which the publication before us 
has ereéted, Before we difmifs this introdu&ion, we beg leave 
to mention an obvious, but we believe a moft certain, faét, the 
reflehion upon which ought to be mortifying to every editor of 
Shakefpear ; we mean, that his greateft merit muft arife not from 
acquired, but -from that accidental, knowledge, of which the 
greateft dunce in England may be poffeffed. There are now places 
in Great Britain where the language of Shakefpear is fpoken, and 
the terms he made ule of are underftood in his fenfe. We will 
venture to fay, and before we finifh this article hope to produce 
fome proofs of what we advance, that it is through an ignorance 
of this accidental knowledge that the moft material affaflina- 
tions upon Shakefpear’s meaning have been committed ; nor 
in that refpeét does this revifer or Mr. Edwards feem to be bet- 
ter qualified than the bifhop of G——., 








* See Critical Review, vol, xvi. p. 306, 
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In the preface prefixed to this performance, the author fol4 
jows the old hackneyed cyftom of bewailing the mangled con+ 
dition of Shakefpear, and treats his modern editors very. cava- 
lierly. His chara@er of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s, Mr. W,’s, and 
his own performance is as follows, . 

‘ Sir Thomas Hanmer’s performance is known to, the Aute 
thor only from Mr. Warburton’s repreféntation of it, which 
though it is certainly by no means a favourable one, yet it fur- 
nithed him with fa&s fufficient; in his judgment, to fupport the 
conclufion he had formed from them, that it was quite unne- 
ceflary for him to give himfelf the trouble of a particular and 
fcrupulous examination of it. Mr. Warburton’s pretenfions are 
pompous and folemn, calculated to raife the higheft expeétati- 
ons in the reader, which were never furely before fo miferably 
defeated by the execution, The author, in the courfe of his 
reading, hath found occafion to have recourfe to critical wri- 
ters in more than one language, but he hath never yet bad the 
fortune to meet with one fo peculiarly unhappy. The licenti- 
oufnels of his criticifm overlcaps all bounds or reftraint, while 
‘the fightett glitter of a heated imagination is fufficient to mif- 
lead him into the moft improbable conje@tures, which are at the 
fame time conftantly enforced by thé aathoritative,; and fre- 
quently almoft oracular manner in which they are debivered. 
‘fhe author confeffes that he could not avoid feeling fome in- 
dignation rifing up io his mind at a ftile of criticifm to which 
he had been fo little accuftomed,; but at the fame time could 
not help perceiving the ftrong and impofing influence fach pow- 
ers of imagination would inevitably have on the minds of. the 
generality of readers, He imagined therefore, he fhould render 
a fervice neither uoufeful nor unacceptable to the republick of 
letters, if he attempted to diffulve the charm by entering | into a 
particular examination of this gentleman’s criticifms, He ac- 
cordingly undertook and compleated it in the fpace of a few 
months about fix years ago, intending it as a kind of fupple- 
ment to the Canons of Criticifm, which are conftantly and re- 
gularly referred to throughout the courfe of this work. At the 
fame time, apprehending it might be of more general and ex- 
tenfive ufe, if he availed him/elt of all other affiftances withia 
his power towards the re-eftablithing of the genuine text of his 
author, he carefully collated Mr. Pope’s and Mr. Theobald’s 
editions, to which he added Mr. Upton’s Critical Remarks, Mr. 
Theobald’s Shakefpear Reftored, Mr. Johnfon’s Remarks on 
Macbeth, and a pamphlet or two befides. He was not fo for- 
tunate as to be furnifhed with either of the folio editions, much 
lefs with any of the ancient quarto’s: a misfortune he acquief- 
ced under with the lefs reluétance, as he faw reafon to perfuade 
M 2 hime 
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himfelf, that all the different readings of thofe editions, whictp 
deferved his attention, were to be found in the more modern: 
ones of Mr. Pope, or Mr. Theobald. Though.the explication. 
of the true meaning of the ancient readings hath enabled him 
for the moft part to vindicate the text from the hafty innova. 
tions of the later criticks, yet he hath found himfelf fometimes. 
under the neceffity of having recourfe to conjeéture.’ 

This is a frank and generous acknowledgment ; but we can~ 
not think that the revifer of Shakefpear’s text ought to have 
taken even Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition upon the credit of a 
declared enemy ; and we mutt be of opinion, that he would have: 
difcharged the task he has impofed upon himfelf much more to. 
the fatisfaction of the public, if, inftead of the eyes of others, 
he had employed his own in collating the old editions of his 
author, which are undoubtedly the ftandards that ought to have 
regulated his criticifms. With regard to his cenfure of Mr. W. 
we cannot admit it to be either fair or liberal. If we are truly 
informed, that right reverend perfonage has been fo far from 
pertinacioufly infifting upon his miftakes, that he has taken alk 
poffible means to prevent their {preading ; a facrifice to candor to 
which few authors of his complexion and eminence would have 
fubmitted ! Our revifer fhould have confidered, that when the 
poet advifes debellare Juperbos, he premiles parcere fubje&is. 

It would be doing injufiice to ourfelves, as well asto Mr. W. 
and our author, were we to omit taking notice of a poltfcript to 
the latter’s preface, which runs in the following terms. 

* As the preface was drawn up in a hurry, on a fudden calt 
from the printer, a circumftance was forgot to be mentioned, 
which is abfolutely neceffary the reader fhould be informed of. 
As the author had, throughout the whole progrefs of his notes, 
always confidered Mr. Warburton’s text and notes, joined with 
his own, as making up together the plan of fome future edi- 
tion, and as there are a very confiderable number of alterati- 
ons, either made in the text, or propofed in the notes, of Mr. 
Warburton’s edition, which are paffed by in thofe of the author 
unnoticed and without animadverfion ; he defires therefore to 
be underftood, that a great part of them are fuch as he entirely 
approves, and thinks ought to be admitted to a place in the 
text, as being fupported, either by undoubted authority, or 
clear intrinfick evidence ; that there are others of them which 
appear to him to be probable and ingenious conjectures, and as 
fuch deferve a place at the bottom of the page; and that the 
reft are fuch as, though he is not convinced of their truth or 
propriety, no decifive objection however occurring to him at the 
time, he would chufe to refer to the farther confideration of the 


future editor.” 


We 
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‘We perceive the author follows the common order in which 
Shakefpear’s plays are printed, and confequently begins with 
the Tempeft. We cannot fay we are greatly edified by his re- 
vifal of this play. His obfervations upon it feldom, if ever, ex- 
ceed unwarranted conjecture ; for had the old readings continued, 
‘Shakefpear’s meaning could not have fuffered. We even think it 
would be a kind ofinfult upon our readers to fpecify one of hiscor- 
rections or remarks on this play, with any degree of approbation. 
The author’s triumph over Mr. W. who fays that Shakefpear 
gave Caliban’s language a certain grotefque air of the favage 
and antique, is unjuft and ill-judged ; and we believe every man 
who has the leaft knowledge of Shakelpear, will fubfcribe to 
Mr. W.’s opinion. : 
When our revifer comes to the addrefs of Ferdinand te Mi- 
tanda, he makes the following obfervation: * If this is not the 
original reading of the firft folio edition, as I am inclined to be- 
lieve it is, but an alteration of Mr. Pope’s, I think, however, it 
is fufficiently warranted by the former part of this fpeech.” 
Atrue critic, inftead of making this trite remark, would have 
taken notice of the ftriking fimiarity between Ferdinand and 
Eneas, in the like circumftances, when the latter difcovers his 
mother on the coaft of Afric. “« Moft fure the goddefs,” 
fays Ferdinand. O Dea certé, fays Eneas, whois in doubt whe- 
ther Venus is a created (made) being or not O quam te me- 
anorem Virgo. ‘The pun with which the lady anfwers is filly 
enough, but it is Shakefpearean ; it comes in his way, and he 
cannot avoid {tumbling on it. 
The fagacity of our author in the following emendation gives 
but too great a handle for Mr. W.’s friends to recriminate up- 
on him. Says Miranda, 


Make not too rath a trial of him; for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. 


Says our revifer: ‘‘ Icannot help thinking that Shakefpear 
wrote, 








Make not too 4arf a trial of him; for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful. 


That is, Do not treat him with too much feverity, for he is 
gentle, and by no means one for whom you can jufily enter~ 
tain any apprehenfions.” But a revifer of Shakefpear’s text 
ought to have been fo well acquainted with the Englith language, 
as to have known that the word fearful does not here fignify z- 
morous, but is ufed in the fenfe it has in our tranflation of the 
Scriptures and the compilers of our Liturgy. We havea ftri- 


king example of this in the following pathetic fentence of the 
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prieft’s addre's to the people in the Commination office : * [¢ 
js a FEARFUL thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
Of like import is the expreffion, ** 1 am fearfully and wonder. 
fully made ;”’ an expreflion which is retained in both our trap- 
flations of the Pfalms. Perhaps, fetting authorities apart, the 
genius of our Janguage vindicates the fenfe of the word, by ap. 
plying it to the objeét where the caufe of fegr exilts, and therg- 
fore becomes fearful. Many examples of the fame kind, had 
we room, might be adduced. The reader who has any know- 
Jedge of Shakefpear will eafjly perceive the propriety of the con- 
traft: ** He’s gentle, and not fearful,” that is, terrible, 

As nothing can be indifferent to an Englih reader that ferves 
to illuftrate Shakefpear, we fhall, inftead of giving any more 
of this revifer’s obfervations on this att, juft remark, that the 
fpeech of Stephano about Caliban, ** If (fays he) I can recover 
him, and keep him tame, and get to Naples with him, he’s a 

refent for any emperor that ever trod on neats-leather,” are 
almoft the words which old Stow tells us Wolfey made ufe of ip 
his difgrace, when he fent his fool in a prefent to Henry VIII, 

In the third a@ our revifer fpends almott three precioys 

pages upon the following hemiftich : 


Moft bufie af, when I do it. 


This author, in his ftale explanation of ‘‘ the putters out on 
five for one,” ought to have obferved, that in Gonzalo’s defcrip- 
tion of the men ‘* whofe throats had hanging at them wallets of 
flefh,” and *‘* whofe heads ftood in their breafls,” he ridicules 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s defcriptjon of the inbabitants of Guiana.. 

In the fourth a&, when Profpero, in the old edition, fays, 
<< T have given a third of my own life,” we are fomewhat fuf- 
picious that Shakefpear had an eye to the antient partition of 
Jands called thirdings, corruptly ridings: but this we only offer 
as aconjefure. Our revifer, in imitation of Mr. W. ‘nd Mr. 
‘Vheobald, puts a note of reprobation upon the word tavidled, 
as applied to banks of rivers, or their brims. The forme; 
prefer tulp’d, the other lilied, and very gravely tells us, on 
Milton’s authority, that lilies grow on the banks of rivers. 
Mean while we can almoft venture to ‘pronounce, that the old 
reading ought to ftand, and that it is a Shakefpeareanifmm in bis 
beft manner. It is by the operation of swilliny or tweeling 
({tho’ the former is the true word) that the beautiful borders, the 
euvrages figurees, are railed on thé damafk and fine linen made 
ufe of at the tables of the great, and it is here peculiarly pi@u- 
fefque and beautiful; tho’ this author pronounces the word to 
be evidently corrupt (meaning, we fuppofe, te 

Our revifer, though f{gvere upoa Mr. W. takes no notice 
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that the old reading *“ pole-chpt vineyard,” ought to ftand, as 
being the moft poetical, and fignifying the vineyard whofe poles 
are embraced by vines. We cannot think the reft of. his ‘criti- 
cifms upon the remaining part of this play merit any notice. 

This author introduces the Midfummer-Night’s Dream with 
the like uninterefting ftring of criticifms. Admitting. that Mr, 
W. is wrong, can that excufe our revifer, when he confumes 
pages in expofing and explaining errors which muft, at the firft 
glance, be obvious to the mereft tyro of learning? We can by 
no means agree to our author’s fubftituting, in one of Her- 
mia’s fpeeches, the word /aweet for /welled; and we are not a 
little fufpicious that he is guilty of an anachronifm, when he 
tells us that the poet had in his eye a paffage in the 54th pfalm, 
verfes 13, 14. Our reafon is, that it is agreed on all hands, 
and indeed on very good grounds, that this play was written in 
compliment to queen Elizabeth, long before our prefent tranfla- 
tion of the fcriptures was compofed. We are not, however, to 
diflemble that other tranflations were at that time extant. Nei- 
ther can we agree to Mr. Theobald’s reftoring thofe four lines 
to rhime, for two very plain but fubttantial reafons;  firft, 
becaufe they are unrithmetized in the old editions ; fecondly, 
becaufe they make better fenfe without the rhimes. 

Our revifer next proceeds to animadvert on the following line : 


‘© The human mortals want their winter heried,” 


Heried (continues he) for the old reading here, is evidently 
corrupt. We humbly (pace tantorum virorum Mr. W. Mr. 
Theobald, and our author) are of opinion, that the word 
Lere is fo far from being corrupt, that it is the real Shake- 
fpearean term ; that it makes moft excellent fenfe and poetry, 
when taken in the fenfe made ufe of by poets cotemporary with 
Shakefpear, and indeed, if we miftake not, by himfelf, to fig- 
nify a mafter. Whether the Saxons, who made ufe of it in that 
fenfe, had it from the Latin 4erzs, is very immaterial ; but we 
will venture to juftify our conje€ture, by laying the context before 
the reader, in which the queen forms a moft affecting fcene of 
folitude and defolation in a country place, 


The nine-men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 
And the queint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undiftinguifhable : 
The human mortals want their winter HERE ; 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleft. 


From this quotation it is plain, admitting what is very certain, 
and is upon the whole allowed by Mr, Warburton, that Jere 
fignifies a mafter. The meaning is, that the suman mortals (fo 
| M 4 called 
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called in contradi&tion to fairy mortals) wanted their landlord, 
who nfed to make them merry at Chriftmas. 

- The reader may obferve, that we are not, in our review of 
this performance, defending Mr. Warburton’s alterations, - but 
examining thofe of our revifer. In the Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, he has made no animadverfion on the word Jac’d mutton, 
tho’ he had there a very fair opportunity of difplaying, at avery 
moderate expence of attention, his knowledge of Shakefpear’s 
idiom, and of outfhining Mr. Warburton, Mr. Theobald, and 
all the emendators who have gone before him. 


© Ob that fhe could {peak now like a wode woman ! 


"The firft folios agree, it feems, in the fame reading, would woman, 
fo- which Mr, Pope fubftituted, by a very natural conjecture, 
ould woman. Launce fuppofes one of his fhoes to ftand for his 
mother, .and, to make the reprefentation more lively, withes it 
<* could fpeak like an old woman.” It is uncert2zin to whom 
the honour of the prefent reading is due, whether to Mr. The- 
obald, or to Mr. Warburton, fince both in their feveral edi- 
tians have admitted and recommended it, without mention of 
the other. But this is a claim not worth the determining, fince 
the conjecture, whofe foever it be, is certainly wrong, In this 
paflage it is not the mother who is fpoken of, but the fhoe which 
reprefents her, as is evident from what immediately follows, 
«* Well, I kifs her; why there tis; here’s my mother’s breath 
wp and down,” It is plain therefore that the expreffion, Like a 
ewode or mad woman, can have no propriety here.’ 

Such is our fagacious revifer’s commentary upon this paffage ; 
and we cannot refufe doing him the juftice to own, that we are 
fomewhat inclined ta believe that Launce means the /2ce, not- 
withftanding the aukwardnefs of giving it a feminine gender. 
But as one of our profefled purpofes is to vindicate the original 
xeadings, we cannot help obferving, that the term would is of 
the fame import with avood or wode, but perhaps, more truly 
Englith. Qur anceftors termed any unfrequented favage place a 
wold or woud. Hence comes the word wild, the fame as wood, 
We agree with our author, therefore, that there is no occafion 
to change ould into weed; but at the fame time we cannot 
with him approve of Mr. Pope’s fubftitution, as being a very 
natural one. 

As this author has in the poftfcript to his preface, intimated 
that he approves in general of all Mr, Warburton’s texts and 
notes which he does not cenfure; we fuppofe he admits of the 
conjeQure that the Merry Wives of Windfor did not appear till 
after the year 3598. We can fcarcely be of that opinion ; and 
we are fo far from thinking that the paffage alluded to, which 
mentions Guiapa, was a happy compliment to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, 
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leigh, that we think it contains a fecret fneer upon him. : Si* 
Walter, it is true, towards the end of the year 1594, prepared 
an expedition to Guiana, to which both the lord high treafurer 
and the lord high admiral of England contributed ; but we are 
to remember that Guiana, like the South Sea in the year 1720, 
had before this time fet half the people in England agog after 
the vaft riches it contained; and long before Raleigh equipped 
his armament, he had fent one capt. Whiddon to explore the 
country, of which he brought back fo advantageous a report, 
that it encouraged Raleigh to undertake the expedition, which 
fell miferably fthort of expeéation. 

[t is with regret we find ourfelves obliged to divide our re- 
view of this work, which we think is not without merit; but 
we -fhall in our fubfequent review of it endeavour to eftablith our 
obfervation, That a knowledge of Shakefpear’s idiom is neceflary 
for revifing his text, and without that the greateft critical abi- 
lities muft be ineffeftual. 

{ To be continued. ] 





II. The Correfpondence of Theodofius and Conftantia, from 
their firft Acquaintance to the Departure of Theodofius. Now firft 
publifhed from the Original Manuferipts. By the Editor of the 
Letters that paffed between TheodoGus ana Conftantia, after foe 
had taken the Veil, 8v0. Pr. 3s. Becket. 


R. Addifon informs us*, that Theodofius and Conftantia 
became acquainted with each other in their early years ; 
and lived, for a confiderable time, in a happy intercourfe of 
love and friendfhip. Thefe letters are fuppofed to have paffed 
between them during this period, But though love is a kind 
of enthufiafm, this epiftolary correfpondence does not confift in 
the rapturous effufions of an extravagant paflion: our ingeni~ 
ous author places his lovers in a more elevated fphere. Theo- 
dofius and Conftantia communicate their thoughts on points of 
moral philofophy, and the ceconomy of life; on this maxim 
of Bernier—L’abftinence des plaifirs me parcit un grand piché;— 
on the continuation of our prefent intelle&ual acquifitions, and 
the progreflive improvement of our faculties, through every pe- 
riod of our exiftence; on felf-knowledge, on living agreeably 
to nature, on early friendfhip, on a folitary life, and other fub- 
je&ts which have a tendency to promote the happinefs of hu-~ 
man nature, or contribute to the improvement of the heart and 
the enlargement of the mind. 
As a fpecimen of thofe excellent inftru&ions which Theodo- 
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fius communicates to his amiable friend, we fhall give our rea- 
ders an extract from a letter of advice which is faid to have 
been addrefied to a young lady of Bologna. 

‘ For the improvement of the manners, fomething more 
muft be neceflary than the mere acquifition of knowledge; 
and. this fomething I take to be the cultivation of bene- 
volence and fincerity. An infinite number of virtues will 
fpring from: thele valuable roots.—-The love of humankind 
will make you a friend to every fellow-creature; and, together 
with the approbation of your cwn heart, general efteem and 
admiration will be your reward.—The love of truth will always 
fave you from affectation, and all it’s difagreeable confequen- 
e@es.— Sacrifice at the fhrine of Nature, and rather borrow from 
het your manners and fentiments, than from the fantaftic hu- 
mours of Fafhion. From her, likewife, borrow your know- 
lege, and not from the labours of the fchools.—She will give 
you no narrow or illiberal ideas of her great author.—Be fuch 
writers, therefore, your ftudy, as have made her theirs ; fuch 
as have fhewn the wifdom, the ceconomy, the prudence, the 
benevolent purpofes of her works. The contemplation of fuch 
ebje&ts gives the mind a large and liberal turn; lays a founda- 
tion for the moft rational piety, and reconciles us to the allot- 
ments of fife, when we behold the fuperintendence of a wife 
and benevolent power, over every department of the univerfe. 

‘ Next to natural philofophy, the hiftory of humankind will 
merit your attention,—Various are the advantages to be deri- 
ved from this courfe of reading.—A celebrated writer of anti- 
quity has obferved, that, he who is ignorant of what happened 
before his own times, is ftill a child.—Before I had made a 
competent acquaintance with hiltory, 1 meyer could read this 
paflage without pain and fhame.—I imagined that the eyes of 
the great orator were upon me, and that I appeared childifh 
before him. I am now extremely well convinced, that what he 
obferved, was comparatively juft. 

‘ Ignorance is the charatteriftic of childhood, and the mind 
that is uninformed, et whatever period of life, is ftill in a pu- 
erile ftate. 

‘ From the knowledge of paft events and their caufes; from 
attending to the a@conomy of Providence in the external and in- 
ternal government of the world; by tracing the progrefs of 
fcience, and the gradual improvement of the mind, we learn 
to form juft conceptions of human actions and opinions, to 
make the beft ufe of reafon in forefeeing the confequences of 
principles yet unprattifed ; to enlarge and liberalize our religi- 
ous fentiments, while we contemplate the Supreme Being in the 


capacity of an univerfal parent; and to {ge what moral per- 
fe&tion 
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feGion the human mind is capable of, when man in his favage, 
and in his civilized ftate, is diftin@ly prefented to.our view. 

‘ Thefe madam,-are enquiries worthy of a_rational crea- 
ture——worthy of that acute and penetrating genius which the 
liberal hand of nature has given you ! 

‘ Make an adequate ufe of her generous and valuable gifts. 
Defpife the fneer of fuperficial foppery, that is ever jealous of 
fuperior fenfe; and dreads the knowledge of a woman, om ac- 
count of it’s own ignorance.—lIf you are not without hopes of 
_ being united ‘to'asman of an-accomplifhed mind, qualify your- 
felf for his company.——Let him not be obliged to: confider his 
wife merely as a domeitic, ufeful in her appointment; make 
him efteem her as a rational companion, whofe converfation 
may enliveri the hours of folitude, and who, with a mind not 
vacant, or unfurnifhed, may, like the houfeholder in the gof- 
pel, bring forth out of ber treafure things new and old, 

‘ To what a defpicable {tate would your fex be degraded, by 
thofe monopolizers of dignity and knowledge, who would de- 
bar you from both!—What! ‘were reafon, and reflection, and 
memory, and every other faculty that is adapted to literary im- 
provements, given.to you as they are given to us, by a differs 
ent author, or for different purpofes?—Mean fallacy in our 
fex, that would eftablifh the worit {pecies of tyranny over you, 
the tyranny of the mind! Groundlefs and illiberal fear in man, 
that he fhould lofe his dignity in the eyes of a woman, who was 
not inferior to him in fenfe! Is it the property of cultivated 
minds to hold cheap the accomplifhments of others‘? 1s it not 
from fuch minds only, that they can meet the refpe& due to 
their merit ?—He who is afraid of marrying a. woman, that is 
not abfolutely ignorant, gives a fair proof, at leaft, that fuch is 
pot his own cafe. 

‘ There are provinces, in which our fex may properly ac- 
quire and maintain a fuperiority of knowledge, and in which it 
would not be worth your while to excel.—There are, likewife, 
certain departments in which you fhould claim, unrivalled, the 
compliment of excellence ;- but the cultivation of the mind 
fhould be equally the care of both, fince nature has given to 
both, minds equally capable of cultivation. 

‘ It was natural for me to digrefs, when I was pleadjng in 
favour of the privileges of your amiable fex! 

‘To an acquaintance with natural and civil hiftory, you willdo 
well, to join the lighter and more amufive entertainments of the 
belles lettres. —The ftudy of the former will enrich, that of the 
latter will embellifh the mind.—From works of tafte and har- 
mony, we derivé a kind of mechanical virtue, and learn to ad- 


mire what is truly beautiful and harmonious in moral life.— 
"The 
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The genius of poetry has a foftening and humanizing influence 
on the mind; and it’s pathetic powers increafe that charming 
fenfibility, that enthufiaftic tendernefs and delicacy of affe€tion, 
which renders your lovely fex fo juftly the delight and admira- 
tion of ours. 

* I mean not, however, that by this kind of reading you 
thould foften your mind, fo much as form your tafte, by ad- 
miring and attending to what is perfetly beautiful, in one of 


the fineft arts of imitation. 
* This art is fo naturally adapted to cultivate that harmony, 


which the academics of old efteemed the eflence of moral vir- 
tue, that I was always at a lofs to know why Plato would have 
poets banifhed his commonwealth, ’till convinced, it was be- 
caufe they hurt the interefts of religion, and injured the dig- 
nity of the gods, by the fportive fallies of the mufe. 

‘ After all, madam, whatever proficiency you may have it in 
your power to make in literary accomplithments, forget ‘not 
that the qualities of the heart are infinitely preferable to thofe 
of the head. Should you be unable, for want of affiftance, or 
opportunity, to furnifh your mind with the treafures of anti- 
quity ; to acquaint yourfelf with the philofophy of nature; or 
to embellith your tafte by the more polifhed labours of genius ; 
remember that you {till have it in your power to make your- 
felf amiable by a fweetnefs of difpofition, by an opennefs of 
heart, and fimplicity of manners.’ 

Mr. Langhorne has embelliflied this colleGion of letters with 
a poetical dedication, an ode on rural fimplicity, and a tran- 
flation of the paftoral part of Milton’s Epitaphium Damonis. 

Every reader who is endued with any fenfibility, will be pleafed 
with the following exquifite lines from this tranflation, which 
pathetically defcribe the anguifh of an affectionate heart for the 
death of a friend. 

‘ The happier flocks one focial fpirit moves, 
The fame their fports, their paftures and their loves ; 
Their hearts to no peculiar objec tend, 
None knows a favourite, or fele&ts a friend. 
So herd the various natives of the main, 
Anod Proteus drives in crowds his fcaly train. 
The feather’d tribes too find an eafier fate, 
The meaneit fparrow fiill enjoys his mate; 
And when by chance, Or wearing age fhe dies, 
“The tranfient lofs a fecond choice fupplies. 
« Man, haplefs man, for ever doom’d to know, 
The dire vexations that from difcord flow, 
In all the countlefs numbers of his kind, 
€an fcarcely meet with one congenial mind. 
If 
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If haply found, Death wings the fatal dare, 
The tender union breaks, and breaks his heart.’ 


When we read fome of thefe entertaining letters, {aid to have 
been written by Theodofius, the imagination can hardly admit 
of the deception: the fpirit of our author appears through the 
veil, and we ask, Is it poflible.to conceive that.a, perfon, who 
afterwards retires to the * regions of monaftic dullnefs;’. fhould 
here declaim with the utmoft zeal againft folitude, lazy fan&ity, 


and the renunciation of pleafure? But. when we confider the | 


mortifying difappointment he met with, and the. imbecility of 
the human heart, we are in fome meafure reconciled to the 
feeming inconfiftency of his condu&, 

We do not, however, by this obfervation, intend: to depres 
ciate Mr. Langhorne’s merit ; for he certainly deferves applaufe. 
In the character which he affumes in this performance, he is 
perhaps of more general fervice to mankind than the graver mo- 
ralift. The gayer part of the world will find inftru€tion where 
they only looked for amufement. . They are allured by any ap- 
pearance of pleafure; but they will never be captivated with 
the beauty of wifdom, unlefs the condefcends by the ornaments 
of drefs to fuit herfelf to their lively imaginations, 





Bil. Le&ures on Natural and Revealed Religion, read in the Chapel 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. By James Tuoftall, 
D. D. fometime Chaplain to Dr. Potter, Archbifbop of Canter- 
bury, and Vicar of Rochdale in Lancafhire. 4f. Pr. 125. 
fewed. Whifton axd White. 


HE author began thefe Le&tures while he was a tutor in 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the year 1740; but 
was prevented from finifhing his plan, by being called from this 
employment in college to the fervice of archbifhop Potter. 
‘Fhey were, however, fo nearly completed, that,the author in- 
tended, if he had lived, to have publithed them himfelf: they 
are therefore printed from his manufcript copy, without any 
addition or alteration. 

His defign is to reprefent the main evidences, and explain 
the moft material doétrines of natural and revealed religion. 

In the firft and fecond leéture, by way of introduction, he 
confiders the general reafons and advantages of public in- 
flitutions of religion, the occafions and circumftances of thofe 
of our church in particular, and the nature and extent of that 
authority by which they are recommended to our faith and 


practice. 
7 Church 
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Church authority, he obferves, is declarative and executive ¢ 
that is, fhe has a right to declare, and a right to.bring her de- 
clarations to proper effe&t. But church authority is not abfo- 
lute ; both parts of if are fubje& to many neceffary and diftin- 
guifhable limitations. Particularly as it is declarative, it is it- 
felf fubje& to a fuperior direGtion; and as it is executive, it is 
limited. in the extent of its operations ¢ for excommunication, 
the higheft a&t of it, as Mr. Hooker fays, * neither fhutteth oué 
from the myftical, nor clean from the vifible church, but only 
from fellowfhip with the vifible church in holy duties.’ 

Our author vindicates the right of private judgment, and 
maintains that it is confiftent with the authority of the church. 
‘ To follow the judgments of others, and to follow our own 
judgments, have indeed been efteemed frreconcileable oppofites 
by thofe who have not confidered, that our own judgment re- 
quifes us in certain cafes to follow the judgments of others. 
In thefe cafes only the church would have us affent fo her 
judgment; not in confideration of her authority, or as it is the 
judgment of a fupérior; but id confideration of her prudence, 
or as it -is the judgment of many, whofe honefty and {kill we 
are probably perfuaded of, and therefore is in certain cafes a 
good ground of affent.” This obfervation is limited to certain 
cafes, and therefore cannot be difputed ; but it may not be im- 
proper to obferve, that controverfies generally arife from equi- 
vocal terms. In this cafe we do not {peak with due precifion, 
when we fay a man follows the judgment of another, when he 
only coincides with his opinion. 

After thefe and fome other introdwétory obfervations of this 
nature, the author proceeds to flrew the neceflity and certain 
foundation of religion in general. 

The xeceffty of fome religion he endeavours to evince from the 
different natures and tendencies of things, with which’ we are 
concerned, and the different qualities and effects of our acticns 
themfelves. 

The true foundation of religion, he fays, is to be laid in, and 
the precife meafure of it to be taken from, thé will of God. 
Now the will of God is made known by two different méthods : 
« Firft, God Almighty is always promulging his laws by the 
original conftitution and the ordinary courfe of things ; and 
the principles and rules for the conduét of life, which out reafox 
can colle@ from thefe, make up the fyftem of what we call na- 
tural religion. Secondly, God fometimes promulges his laws’ 
by the exprefs declaration of his will, which is attefted by the 
{pecial interpofal of his prefence and power; and the principles 
and rules for the conduét of life, which our rea/on can collec? from 
fuch declaration, make up the fyftem of what we call revealed 
religion,’ 2 Having 
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Having afcertained the limits of thefe two religions, and 
fhewn that their characters are exaétly fimilar, inafmuth as they 
are conducted, by the fame divine wifdom, and direéted. to the 
fame ends, he proceeds to fhew shat revealed religion muit be 
received upon the foundation of natural religion. J 

‘ To be more particular, fays he, a revelation fould 
then only be admitted as true, when our reafon tells us, tha 
it fhould be admitted. For to affert otherwife. would be no- 
thing elfe than to affert, that a revelation fhould be admitted 
without reafon, And our reafon-can tell us, that a revelation 
fhould be admitted, only by the force of that knowledge which 
we have of things previous to our receiving fuch revelation. Of 
what things this knowledge muft be, and how our reafon ad- 
mits revelation in confequence of it, may be feen by obferving 
the fteps it takes in leading to this conclufion, that a given re- 
velation is to be thoroughly believed. ‘For firft, reafon mutt 
tell us, that the proofs of this revelation are real, or, that mi- 
racles, that is, fupernatural works have been aétually done in 
fupport of it; and this muft fuppofe fome knowledge, however 
fuperficial and contracted, of the ordinary courfe and operati- 
ons of nature.—Secondly, reafon muft tell us, that thefe proofs 
are conclufive, or, that miracles are certain arguments of a 
divine interpofition; and this muft fuppofe fome knowledge of 
the meafures of God’s providence, and particularly of what is 
fuitable to the government of his rational creatures.——-And 
laftly, reafon muft tell us, that every thing, which God de- 
clares tga us in this method is true ; and this muft fuppofe fome 
mers, of God’s moral perfeétion in general; and of that 
particular perfection, his veracity, 

‘ And as it is upon the principles of reafon, that we ought 
to entertain a revelation as true, or as given us by God; fo it 
is by reafon too, that we muft know the true /en/e of a revela- 
tion already entertained as divine.’ 

From thefe principles he deduces the following obfervations : 

1. ‘ We may obferve, the certainty of all religion depends 
upon the certainty of our natural perceptions. 

z. © It may be obferved, that nothing fhould be admitted as 
divinely revealed, which contradi&s that our natural knowledge, 
which is certain, 

3. * It may be obferved, that when our reafon does not fee 
any manifeft contradi€tion in a revealed propofition, nor any 
certain impropriety in any divine difpenfation or command ; 
and, on the other hand, does adtually fee the ftrongeft argu- 
ments of the divine authority of that revelation, wherein they 
are contained, then the fame right reafon will direc& us to fol- 
low the guidance of fuch revelation. So that infidelity does 
not 
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not confift in following reafon soo much, but in not following 
whither reafon neceflarily leads. 

Laftly, ‘ We may obferve, that we cannot juftly fay of hu- 
man reafon, either that it is frong, or that it is week, when we 
confider reafon as it is in itfelf; but only when we confider it 
in regard to thofe fubjects to which it may be at any time ap- 
plied.’ 

The author explains and illuftrates thefe obfervations, and 
fums up the whole in this general remark: * The occafions of 
moft errors in religion are, either to depend upon reafon only, 
where it is evidently weak ; or not to depend upon it, where it 
is fufficiently ftrong. It is ftrong in perceiving the evidences 
of natural and revealed religion and in deducing the dottrines 
of each from their refpective rules the works of God, and the 
word of God ; and it is weak in accounting for all the difficul- 
ties of them both. It is ftrong in feeing, that there are fome 
things, which morally fpeaking God cannot do, or which he 
cannot teach: and it is weak in feeing the reafons of every thing, 
which he can do, or the whole nature and propriety of every 
thing, which he caz teach.’ 

Our author in the next place, proceeds to deduce the main 
principles, and duties of natural religion. 

* And now, fays he, it muft be owned that to refolve the 
certainty of natural morality into innate ideas is not the error 
of the prefent age; but an error not unlike it, has arifen in its 
place, and that is to refolve it into innate affeGtions or a mo- 
ral fenfe. For it is remarkable, that it has fared with. natural 
juft as it has with revealed religion, and the very fame enthu- 
fiafm has diffufed itfelf through them both; however the pa- 
trons of it would pretend to proceed byedifferent maxims and 
to tend to different ends. For as in revealed religion it is held, 
that the truth of religion is not evinced to the reafon, but is ap- 
prehended by an internal fenfe and diftinguifhed by the good 
difpofitions of the mind ; fo in natural religion or morality ir 
is held, that the quality of aétions is not judged of by the rea- 
fon, but is apprehended by a moral tafte or fenfe and diftin- 
guifhed by a benevolent affection. Thefe principles, being ex- 
aly like in themfelves, produce the like inconveniences in the 
condué of life. They indifferently fet afide the real rule of 
truth and the real rule of right, and leave no other rule of them, 
but a religious fenfe, which we know not to be a fenfe of reli- 
gion, and a moral fenfe which we know not to be a fenfe of 
morality ; difpofitions which we know not to be good diipofi- 
tions, and affections which we know not to be benevolent afs 
fe&tions. For it muft firft be proved by reafon, that religion is 


true, and then the fenfe of it is known to be a true religious 
fenfe; 
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ferife ; and it muft be firft proved that any moral conduct i8 
right, and then the fenfe of it is known to be a right.moral 
fenfe : it muft be firft proved, that any aétion is good, and then 
the difpofition to do it is known to be a good difpofition;. and 
it maft be proved, that the effeéts, which any aétion produ- 
ces, are really beneficial to mankind, and then the affection 
from which it flows is known to be a benevolent affection. 

‘ Thus the new patrons of the moral fenfe invert .the juft 
method of reafoning, when they affert that this fenfe does na- 
turally lead us to what is right in morals. Whereas our pre- 
vious knowledge of what is right in morals is the rule whereby 
we judge, that any fenfe or affe€tion of the mind is a right 
fenfe or a right affection. The very affe€tion of benevolence, 
whereby we are carried to wifh well to others and to do them 
good, is known to be fuch an affection as fhould be cultivated, 
becaufe the obligations to do good are apparent to reafons 
which muft fandify its ufe and prefcribe the mea(ures of its ope- 
ration. And every paffion and propenfion of nature does not 
properly dire& to what is right, but muft be fubje& in its ex= 
ercife to the direction of a fuperior principle, which difcerns the 
rule of right. And the rule of right is difcerned by the fame 
principle, which indifferently difcerns truth of any other kind. 
For there is a truth of the moral as well as of the natural kind. 
And as the underftanding only can difcern the truth of fuch a 
propofition as exprefles what is, or what is not in nature; fo 
the underftanding only can difcern the truth of fuch a propofi- 
tion as expreties what is, or, what is not to be done,’ 

Under the firft general head of natural religion the author 
endeavours, in the courfe of fix leflures, to prove the being, 
the attributes, and the moral chara&er of God, from the whole 
analogy of nature, and the concurrent opinions of mankind in 
all ages of the world. ‘ The feveral inftances of evil obje@ed 
to, whether natural or moral are here confidered, and fhewn 
not only to be reconcilable to, but even to be the dire& effeéts 
of, an univerfally wife difpofition and providence.’ 

Under the fecond general head of natural religion, the au- 
thor treats of prudence and fortitude, which, he fays, may be 
called univerfal virtues, as the one confitts in the wife dire@ion, 
the other in the fteady execution of what is right in general, 
He obferves that they affume the different charaGers of tempe- 
rance and juftice, from the fpecial matter of human life in 
which they are exercifed ; of temperance, as they are concernedia 
the conduét of our folitary, and of juftice, as they are concerned in 
theconduét of our focial life. He farther obferves that the law of 
juftice, the obje& of which is the univerfal good, expreffes it- 
{elf in the feveral acts of piety towards God, and good-will 
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towards men. The virtues included under this general head! 
he diftin€ly confiders, and then fhews by what fanGtions they: 
are effectually enforced, or, that there is a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhments.. 

© Here, fays he, we cannot but admire an illuftrious inftance 
of a molt wife and divine contrivance. For whereas the ten- 
dencies of things are nothing but the impreffions of that divine 
power, which originally produced them ;: and therefore the re- 
gular events of them are nothing lefs than fo many aéts of the 
providential government of God: it is hence evident, that the 
regular events of our adfions too are to be confidered as fo many 
fanétions enforcing the obligation of his laws, and have the very 
formality of divine rewards and punifhments.. Thefe events 


‘ then are fo uniform and regular, that they plainly declare to us 


evhat is God’s law, fince they fo plainly declare, what it is his. 
purpofe to execute; and when it certainly appears that he does 
execute his laws in mof inftances, hence we have a rational 
prefumption that it will be fo in a//, Thus has God never left 
himfelf without witnefi, and natural religion unites in her fyftem: 
the evidence of fight, together with the comforts of ope; for 
were the events of ations // certain and regular, we might 
many times doubt what is the divine law ; and were thefe events 
more certain and regular in the prefent life, nature would afford 
us proportionably lefs grounds, whereupon we might found our 
expectation of axcther. 

‘ It is then our prefent bufinefs to fhew, that fuch an expec- 
tation is rationally founded on the prefent conftitution of 
things; that the vifible extent of them is not adequate to the 
idea of that wifdom we defcribed, and that a new heaven, and 
a new earth muft neceflarily be taken in, to finifh the moral 
profpeét of the univerfe.’ 

The author draws his arguments in favour of a future ftate 
from the irregular diftribution of things in this life; and con- 
cludes with the following judicious obfervations. 

« From hence I would obferve, that we fhould carefully dif- 
tinguifh how far virtue 7s, and where fhe és not her own reward, 
To deny her real deauty and beneficial tendency, is to deftroy the 
evidence we can naturally have of her obligation ix zhis fe; 
and to maintain her /afficiency. to bappine/s in all conditions, and 
upon all events, is to deftroy the expeétation we can rationally 
conceive of her reward in another. The one fuppofition defa- 
ces the moft difcernible characters of an originally wife defigna- 
tion, the other of a future retribution of providence; or the 
one would evince, that God has never had any thing to do with 
the moral fcheme of things, and the other, that he never will. 

« Thele are fo clearly connefted together, that. we may now 
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explain the reafon, why the moft ‘rational of the philofopherss 
who contended for a future ftate, did it only on the principle 
of the zatural ientertality of the foul, or looked upon it as the 
neceffary refult of nature’s law. For when they did not recut 
to the deity as promulging the law of virtue by the prefent confti- 
tution, fo they could not truft to him as about to give it its final 
execution by a future one. | 

‘ But the argument taken from the natural immortality of 
the foul, though it gives a juft prefumption that there may be a 
future ftate, yet it is no demonftration that there certainly awill 3 
except, as the philofoplers likewife did, we exempt it from 
the over-ruling power of the deity, To us, who maintain that 
the foul was originally created, the natural immortality of it 
will be enough to filence all pretences, that in itfelf itis as cre- 
dible, that there is mo future ftate, as that there zs a providence, 
But the direé&t demonftration of fuch a ftate arifes from the cons 
fideration of the moral government of God, 

« And then from the beautiful connexion between God’s in- 
fitution of his moral law here, and his final execution of it 
hereafter ; the wifdom of his government is fully vindicated, 
and the caufe of virtue moft effe€tually fuftained. For ther 
what may feem to be anomalous in nature, will appear to be 
altogether regular, and what is now certainly regular will aps 
pear to have a double propriety, when it is feen, how. it is re- 
Jated to another fyftem of things; whilft virtue is fometimes 
proved by affliction, like as filver is tried by the fire, to give 
her luftre, and entitle her to greater glory ; but is not only the 
ordinary means of happinefs in the prefent, but’ the certain 
means of it, and the neceflary preparation for it in a future life.” 

The author now proceeds to reprefent the evidences of the 
Chriftian revelation, and to deduce the truths and principles of 
it, as they are diftinguifhable from thofe of. natural religion, 

dn purfuance of this deftgn, he firft endeavours, in anfwer 
to the deift, to evince the ufes and advantages of a divine reve- 
Fation, by fhewing that in many refpects this religiotr afcertains’ 
the evidence, enlarges the extent, and enforces the obligations 
of all natural morality ; and that it propofes a more excellent 
end, and fupplies a more perfect means of attaining that endy 
than the condition of nature could entitle us to, or natural rea- 
fon difcover. 

He then proceeds to affert the evidences, viz.. miracles and’ 
prophecy, by which we are convinced that the Chriftian reve~ 
lation came from God. He confiders the difcoveries which’ 
chriftianity has made concerning the nature and perfonal pro- 
perties of the deity, he maintains the do&rine of the Trinity, 
and, in the concluding leftare, defcribes' the prophetic cha 
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racter of Jefus Chrift. There are feveral other particulars, ag 
every perfon may perceive, within the compafs of our author’s 
defign, which he had not opportunity to confider, before he 
was interrupted by the avocation we have already mentioned: 
this performance will therefore appear to a difadvantage, with- 
out a proper conclufion, and that complete form which is moft 
agreeable to the imagination of the reader. 

This learned author, having perhaps calculated his leétures 
for the benefit of younger ftudents, has fuggefted only the plains 
eft and moft obvious arguments: but he has treated them in a 
diftin& and regular way, and, upon the whole, furnithed us 
with a ufeful treatife on this important fubjec. 





al 


IV. The Rife and Fall of the Holy City and Temple of Jerufalem ; 
An Argument in Defence of Chriftianity. Being the Subftance of a 
Difcourfe preached at the Temple Church the 11th of November 
1764. By Gregory Sharpe, LL.D. Mafter of the Temple, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty, and Fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies. Publifoed at the Requeft of the Mafters of 
the Bench. 8v0o. Pr. 1s. Hawkins. 


N the perufal of this difcourfe, the intelligent reader will 
receive more entertainment and inftruction, than generally 
arife from produétions of this nature. 

The learned and judicious author traces the hiftory of Jeru- 
falem (including that of the temple) from its origin in the pa- 
triarchal ages, to its deftruGion in the rcign of Vefpafian. 

In the courfe of his enquiry, he illuftrates the defigns of Pro- 
vidence in a feries of remarkable events, cafts a light on many 
paffages of Scripture, rectifies feveral erroneous opinions, and 
places a multitude of important topics in a juft and confpicuous 
point of view. He pafticularly fhews that Jerufalem was the 
ancient Salem ; and mentions fome of the chief opinions con- 
cerning Melchifedeck, (leaving that controverfy, as every reafon- 
able writer would choofe to leave a fubje& which is involved 
in the depths of antiquity ;) he obferves that the city was af- 
terwards poffeffed by the Jebufites, and called Jebus ; that the 
place where David raifed an altar, to atone for his tranfgreflion 
in numbering the people, and where Solomon built the tem- 
ple, was Mount Moriah, on which Abraham prefented and de- 
dicated his fon to God: he afcertains the meaning of the words 
Moriah and Ferufalem, and points out their allufion to particular 
faéts; he confiders the fubfequent revolutions of the Jewith 
ftate, and the predi¢tions relating to thefe events; he obferves 


that the prophetic writers call the deftruétion of Jerufalem she 
great 
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great day of the Lord, and affert that the Meffiah, and his he- 
rald John, in the charaéter of Elijah, were to appear before the 
final devaftation of that city. 

The remarks which the author occafionally introduces are ju- 
dicious and important. The following paflage exhibits a clear 
and comprehenfive view of God’s providential difpenfations re- 
lating to the Jews. 

‘ The holy city of Jerufalem had been preferved through fo 
many ages by the particular providence of Almighty God, to 
be the refidence of his people, fo long as they continued faith- 
ful and obedient ; but when they defpifed and rejeéted him who 
was appointed to rule over them ; when they crucified the Lord 
of life, and denied him to be the promifed feed, or Mefliah, 
the Chrift, their prince, the prince of Satem or Peace, whom 
all the prophets had taught them to expe, they themfelves 
were juftly abandoned, When all the figns for his coming were 
accomplifhed, and they difowned and reje&ted him, they were 
rejected, becaufe they knew not THE TIME OF THEIR VISITA? 
tion ; by which is meant, not the deftruction of Jerufalem, 
which foon followed, but the time in which ** God remembered 
his holy covenan:, ihe oath which he fware unto Abraham, and 
VISITED and REDEEMED his people.” 

* They as a people, together with their city, were deftroyed : 
they were no more to live in one place; they were to be dif- 
perfed, and fcattered over the face of the whole earth; they 
were to thew themfelves a ftanding miracle of God’s mercy 
and judgment, to produce and bear witnefs to the oracles of 
God, which they confirm by their own appearance under the 
circumftances they now are, truftees and guardians, as it were, 
of thofe divine records for the ufe of Chriftians.—What would 
have ftill preferved and kept. them together in one place, the 
city and the Temple, were taken from them ; they have now no 
home; and yet are as diitin& from all other men, with whom 
they live in great numbers over all the earth, as when my in- 
habited Jerufalem in its ancient fplendor. 

‘ They could have no temple, nor any facrifice, but in Je- 
rufalem; and when that was deftroyed, they were difperfed, 
Circumcifion the mark of the covenant, or token of the pro- 
mife, could be of no peculiar ufe, when the covenant of pro- 
mife was fulfilled, and the promifed feed had evidently ap- 
peared in the perfon of Jefus. All that was peculiar to the 
Jews ; all that obitruéted the general union of mankind under 
one God and Saviour of us all, the'calling of the Gentiles, who 
by adoption are made heirs of the promife; all that was local 
and temporary became obfolete, and of no ufe or fignificancy ; 
for by the accomplifhment of the prophecies, and the appear- 
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ance of the Son of God, all thefe things were abolifhed: fae 
crifices had their end; the carnal ordinances, the Temple, the 
Jewith polity, facred and civil, as conneéted with the city of 
Jerufalem; all were deftroyed in one general ruin, and the dif- 
tin@tion. of the tribes is intirely loft.’ 

The Jews have a notion that in fome future period they fhall 
return in triumph to their holy city, and ere&t a temple upon 
the plan which was drawn by the prophet Ezekiel. Our au- 
thor judicioufly explodes this vifionary expeation. 

* Chriftians, fays he, have fuffered themfelves to be impca- 
fed upon by the Jews and the apocryphal writers who were 
Montanilts, and many of the fathers have almoft made the im- 
pofition facred. But how wild and groundlefs the conceit! 
Are we to fuppofe then that a plan was given for a third 
temple to be built at the end of the world, and no notice taken 
of that which. was to be built in about forty years? Are not the 
times particularly connected .with the captivity by the prophet, 
and the people called upon now to put away their idolatry? 
Ezex, xl, 1. xllii. 7—12. Are we to expect priefts of the off- 
{pring of Zadok? Ezex. xliii. 1g: Are burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings, with all other Mofaic rites and ceremonies, to 
be reftored ? And if facrifices are to be revived, what ufe or 
purpofe, civil, moral, or religious are they in that age to ferve? 
What are they then as. types to prefigure? May we be per- 
mitted to call them antitypes, or imagine them to be prefigu- 
rative emblems of fervices in the heavenly Jerufalem ? 

* Is this the method of converting the Jews? Is this the new 
covenant made with the houfe of Ifrael and Judah? And are 
we to fee the old covenant, which St. Paul declared, even in 
his days, to be decayed, waxen old, and ready to vanifh away, 
reltored again? Hes. viii. 13. Are the able minifters of the 
new covenant to be obliged to exchange the miniftration of the 
Spirit of righteoufnefs, of life, and of glory, for the miniftra- 
tion of condemnation and death? No furely ; the Jetter which 
killeth, fhould never be preferred to the Spirit which giveth 
life. z. Cor. iii. 6—1i1. Is this the word which God fent unto 
the children of Ifrael, preaching peace by Jefus Chrift? Acts 
x. 36. 

: The difference between the fecond Temple and that defcri- 
bed by Ezekiel is rather made than proved by modern Jews, 
who can have no good authority for their affertions in a mat- 
ter of fuch remote antiquity: nor will the figurative ufe and 
application of prophetic language by St. John in the Revelations 
fupport the Montanift in his abfurd concefiions.’ 

In order to prove that Chrift was not the Meffiah, the Jews 


in the fecond or third century advanced a fabulous hypothefis 
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concerning the ten tribes ; which our author effedtually expofes 

ja the following note: | 
‘ It is evident that no intire tribes were loft in the captivity. 
The numbers of thofe who came back were regiftered in the 
books of Ezra and Newemran.—** All Ifrael returned, and 
twelve goats were offered for a fin-offering for all Ifrael, ac- 
cording to the number of the tribes of Ifrael.*—Throughout 
the fcriptures, old and new, the expreffion is att IsraeL, or 
the houfe of Ifrael and Judah. When our Lord came, he or- 
dered his difciples to ‘* go firft to the loft theep of the houfe of 
Ifrael.” Mar. x. 6. xv. 24. St. Paul declares in the fynagogue 
at Antioch that John had firft preached the baptifm of repen- 
tance to all the people of Ifrael.” Acts xiii. 24. And again 
in the prefence of Agrippa, fpeaking of the hope of the pro- 
mife, he fays, ** Unto which promife our twelve tribes inftantly 
ferving God day and night, hope to come.” xxvi. 7. St. Peter 
fays, ** God fent the word unto the children of Ifrael, preach- 
ing peace by Jefus Chrift.” x. 36.—-St. Paul declares that all 
Ifrael fall be faved :—‘* When the Deliverer fhall come out 
of Sion, and fhall turn away ungodlinefs from Jacob; for this 
is my covenant unto them, when I fhall take away their fins, 
Rom. xi. 26. 1 will make a new covenant with the houfe of 
iirael and the houfe of Judah.” Jer. xxxi. 31. Hes. viii. 8. 
This language could never have been ufed of all Ifrael in both 
fcriptures, if the ten tribes, if all Ifrael had been loft in their 
captivity, having been carried away into Affyria to return no 
more till fome future coming of the Meffiah.—if thefe tribes 
are yet loft, the gofpel is not yet preached unto them, the new 
covenant not made with them, and therefore their Meffiah or 
Chrift is not yet come!----A confequence deftru€tive of Chrifti- 
anity, but which cannot be inferred from any paflage in the 
whole canon of fcripture: the contrary may be proved from 
every place in which mention is made of Ifrael, the houfe of 
Ifrael, and all Ifrael, after they were “* gathered out of the 
lands, from the Eaft and from the Weft, from the North and 
from the South.” Psa.tm cvii. 2, 3.—The perpetual lofs of 
the ten tribes, never yet returning, but remaining in fome part 
of the earth, {till preferving the diftinQion of their tribes, and 
obferving their rites and ceremonies is a fiction, and a mere pre- 
tence of the Jews, fupported only by apocryphal writings, and 
a moft extravagant affertion of Jofephus, who afferts that nume- 
ration is incapable of expreffing the infinite myriads of the ten 
tribes that were in his time beyond the Euphrates—‘A: & dina Qu- 
Aas wepay cic EvPpate is devpo wavpbades aTECOb, KOC ee pO pcs yrarSnvas en 
duwvausras. An argument fallacioufly urged to fet afide the evi- 
dence for Chriftianity, by denying any covenant to have been 
i made 
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made with the houfe of Ifrael, and therefore denying the Mef, 
fiah or Chrift to have appeared; for when he fhall come, a 
new covenant is to be made with the houfe of Ifrael; when all 
Ifrael, all the tribes, the ten tribes of Ifrael, the houfe of If- 
rael, as well as the houfe of Judah, will be faved. Many of 
both houfes, no doubt, were Joft in the captivity; fome re- 
volted from the Lord, and mingled with idolaters ; others, 
from their cOnnexions by marriage, intereft, and other ‘motives, 
might remain bebind:—but that ten intire tribes remained, 
and ftill remain, no body knows where or how, in diftin& tribes, 
diligent obfervers of their law, and waiting for the coming of 
the Lord, is by no means to be admitted.—Let us therefore 
leave it to the Jews to find out the place where the ten tribes 
now are, whether beyond a fabbatical river, that never refts 
but on the fabbath, or whether they are in Tartary or China.— 
Let us leave it to the Jews to fhew that Ifrael never yet re- 
turned; that the gofpel was never preached to the houfe of If- 
rael; that the new covenant has not yet been offered unto If- 
yael ; and, confequently, that the Mefliah or Chrift has not 
yet appeared in the world.’ 

' The great ufe of this hiflory of the rife and fall of the tem- 
ple of God, and the holy city of Jerufalem, is, in the words 
of our author, * to fhew the good providence of God in the 
care of his people, and the prefervation of religion, the cer- 
tainty of revelation, and in particular of the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jefus the Chrift, the glory of the fecond 
temple, the delight and expeétation of the Jews in the days of 
the prophets, and the Saviour of the world, who came to fvl- 
fil the law and the prophets, to complete revelation, and put 
an end to the city and temple of Jerufalem, 

‘ Such amazing fcenes of providence, through fo many ages, 
all exprefly foretold fo long before the events that correfponded 
with and confirmed them, afford an evidence for religion, for 
the Chriftian religion that is irrefiftible: and if the hiftory of 
the Jews, and the oracles delivered by the prophets, the holy 
and infpired fcriptures, were read with that attention which 
they deferve, it would be almoft impoffible not to believe in God 
and his Chrift.’ 

The author concludes his difcourfe with fome obfervations 
on the fpiritual conftitution of the Chriftian church, and the 
facrifices which we are commanded to offer, by which he ap- 
pears to be perfeétly acquainted with the genius of our holy res 
ligion, and the language of the facred writers, 
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VY. A PraGical Treatife on cultivating Lucern Grafs. Improved and 
enlarged. And fome Hints relative to Burnet and Timothy Grafs. 
Moft bumbly prefented to the Honourable Society for the Encourage- 
nent of Arts, Manufafures, and Commerce. By B. Rocque, of 
Walham-Green. 8vo. Pr.1s. 6d. Davis. 


A S Europe now enjoys a profound peace, the attention of 
every country feems entirely engroffed by a defire of im- 
proving the ftate of their national hufbandry; and great im- 
provements, it muft be confeffed, have been made within a few 
years, owing principally to the laudable endeavours of fome 
public-fpirited and patriotic men, who being naturally fond of 
agriculture, were willing to try whether the fpirit of this moft 
ufeful fcience might not be revived, and whether thofe abfurd 
practices which had prevailed for fo many ages, might not be 
extenfively improved. Providence feemed in a peculiar man-— 
ner to favour their endeavours: focieties have been fucceffively 
formed to promote this laudable purpofe in almoft every civilized 
ftate ; and the progrefs of agriculture towards perfection not 
only in the Britifh iflands, but on the continent, is really afto- 
nifhing. It muff be granted, notwithitanding, that the prac 
tice of cultivating plants to ferve as food for cattle, is the only 
improvement during the courfe of the prefent century, that has 
been adopted in an extenfive degree. 

It is not enough that new and ufeful difcoveries in husbandry 
are made, unlefs a knowledge of the advantages refulting from 
fuch difcqveries can be propagated. This has, till lately, been” 
attended wjth many and great difficulties, of which we cannot 
adduce a more convincing proof than by obferving, that Mr. 
Tull raifed turneps in the field as food for cattle many years 
before any even of the neighbouring farmers thought it worth 
their while to adopt a practice which has fince been the means 
of more than doubling 1 the value of many thoufand acres of land 
in the county of Norfolk, and elfewhere. As this is the cafe, 
publications which tend to promote the propagation of ufeful 
methods of hufbandry, whether praétifed by foreigners abroad,” 
or by our own countrymen at home, cannot be fufficiently en- 
couraged. 

Mr. Rocqye, who is only an adopted fon of Britain, has con- 
ferred many obligations on the country he has chofen for the 
place of his refidence. To him we owe the revival of the cul- 
ture of Lucern in England ; to him alfo we owe what knowlege 
we have of the virtues of Burnet grals, as an early {pring feed 
for cattle, though the late very ingenious and fenfible Peter 
Wyche, Ef. firft propofed the culture of it; and to him we are 
indebted for introducing into this kingdom the culture of the 
Timo- 
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Timothy grafs, a great improvement when fown on low, mar- 
fhy, or even boggy land. 

This experienced cultivator has for feveral years pat attached 
himfelf to the improvement of our artificial paftures, and he 
could not well fail fucceeding in his endeavours, under the happy 
aufpices and generous patronage of the Society inftituted for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; 
which fociety has lately granted him a bounty of fifty pounds, 
in confideration of his expence and trouble in making experi- 
ments on the culture of Burnet. 

Aétuated by a motive of gratitude, Mr, Rocque addreffes the 
treatife now under confideration to the above-mentioned worthy 
fociety ; and we will venture to declare, that the members will 
find it deferving an attentive perufal. 

Our ingenious and praétical guthor has, by way of introduc. 
tion to his work, prefixed an extraé& from Hartlib’s Legacy, 
publifhed in the year 1651, containing fome queries relating to 


- lucern, with their anfwers, with which he fays he was favoured 


by the Rev. Mr. Lambe. 

Previous to our defcribing the manner in which Mr. Rocque 
cultivates his lucern, we muft obferve, that it nearly refem- 
bles the method formerly praétifed by the ancients, the feed not 
being fown in drills, as prefcribed in the new husbandry, but 
fpread broad-caft in the land ; and the weeds are kept under in 
the manner herein after mentioned. 

Mr. Rocque obferves, that lucern will grow on any fort of 
land, if water does not ttand on it in winter to rot the roots, 
but that the ftrongeft and deepeft isto be preferred. ‘The land 
is to be well ploughed and cleaned, as for barley ; and when it 
is thoroughly broke, mellowed, and fweetened, the lucern feed 
is in fine weather to be fown broad-caft, in the proportion of 
about fourteen pounds on an acre. Before the laft ploughing, 
the land is to be manured with frefh ftable dung that has been 
heaped three or four weeks toferment. When the feed is fown, 
it is to be lightly harrowed, and a roller run over it to fettle the 
land and break the clods. 

Lucern is beft fown with corn to prevent the weeds from 
choaking it, but only half the ufual quantity of corn is to be 
fown. ‘This plant will laft as long as the land is kept clean ; for 
Mr. Rocque fays he faw fome in Mr. Middlemar’s garden at Grant- 
ham, that was forty years old, and was yet very fine. To keep 
it thoroughly clean, it muft be harrowed every time it is mow- 


‘ed: and, if requifite, at Michaelmas, and in February and 


March: if it is once fuffered to grow foul, it is very expenfive to 
clean. Let the harrow be ever fo ftromg, you need not fear its 


hurting it. 
Lue 
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f ucern may be fown from the beginning of March to the end 
of May ; but April, in dry weather, is the beft feafon, New- 
fown lucern is apt to fwell too faft, and burft if ‘much rain falls 
on it; but if the weather continues fine two or three days, there 
is no danger. Lucern will not-grow on freth ‘broke up land ; 
it muft be tilled a year or'two, This plant will grow very well 
on. clay land, provided it works well; but in fuch foils you 
muft take the feafon between wet and dry to harrow the land. 

Lucern will, if fown on good land, bear three, four, and 
five mowings in one year : however, it is beft to cut it only 
when it is in bloffom, that is three times a-year, and inftead 
of mowing it a fourth time, feed it; but when frofts come, the 
cattle muft be taken off. If the plant is rank in September, it 
is dangerous for cows, being too feeding; yet they may graze 
about an hour, at moft, in the afternoon, when the dew is off, 
as it makes them give much milk: horfes and fheep may be 
turned. upon it. Our readers will doubtlefs be pleafed with the 
following paflages, enumerating fome of its qualities, in Mr, 
Rocque’s own words. 

‘ It is acknowledged by all connoiffeurs to be the moft feed- 
ing of all pafture, either green cr in hay. I truft not barely to 
report, but have experienced it to be fo myfelf: I had colonel 
Vernon’s horfe fent to me from the country, in a very poor con- 
dition ; and, in fourteen days, he was in very good order: the 
colonel was furprifed to fee how he had throve in that fhort {pace 
of time. Many are apt to condemn it, but it is for want of 
knowing its good qualities. It has been introduced, it is ma- 
nifeft, for a long feries of years; as appears by that excellent 
traét at the head of this, which is punétually drawn from the 
original : to which had. due attention been paid, our modern 
writers would not have drawn the public into fo many errors. 
It had been fo little noticed, that one-and-twenty years ago, 
there was not two hundred weight of lucern grafs feeds to be fold 
amongft all the feedfmen here in London ; and I had much ado 
to introduce it; but now, within thefe three or four years, there 
is a prodigious confumption of it. 

‘ One Mr. Beadle, a farmer in Kent, has fourteen acres of 
it, for which he had a premium. When I called upon him, 
which was in the beginning of May laft, he had mowed his lu- 
cern, and fold it upon the fpot for three pounds or three gui- 
neas a load. I blamed him for cutting it fo young ; but he 
told me he was compelled to it, to get fodder for eight hun- 
dred head of fheep that he had: but that, a little while after, 
it grew fo faft, that he could turn his fheep upon it. Thofe 
that bought his hay, muft needs be well-acquainted with the 
goodnefs of it, to fetch it on the fpot, though they were ten ty 
twelve 
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twelve miles diftant. It is not. foggy, like clover or tares: 
Horfes will work with it green, as well as with hay or corn: 
they do not fweat with it, as they do with other green fodder. 
I have been told, one of our poit-mafters kept his horfes both 
winter and fummer with it; and that his horfes were the beft 
on the road. They objeé the hay of it is difficult to make: it 
is no more difficult to make than clover. All hay is difficult 
to make in wet weather: but when it is a bad feafon to make 
hay, do as Mr. Allen does: put it up in ricks when dry, and 
between every bed of hay, of any kind, puta layer of falt ; and 
that will recover all the damage the rain can have done. I 
have done it myfelf, this very laft year, with a rick of Burnet : 
to about twelve loads I have put a fack of falt amongft it ; 
and every time my horfe comes near it, he eats it very eagerly, 
though he can get but at the outfide of it: it will keep in ricks 
as long as any hay. Multitudes at prefent are pretty well ac- 
quainted with the excellence of both thefe graffes: but if any 
doubt the truth of what 1 affert, let them take the trouble to 
inquire into it of Mr. Shennelly, the tobacconift at Houndfditch ; 
to whom I have fent a load of lucern, and am to fend another 
load of the fame, and half a load of Burnet hay. . 

¢ Thofe who are not fatisfied of the theory, may be convin- 
ced of the practical part, by feeing a field of mine of lucern, of 
four acres anda half, at Batterfea, and the manner of working 
the harrow.’ : 

When the plants are one year old, the land is to be harrowed 
with a large harrow as often as is neceflary, to clear it of weeds ; 
this will not hurt the lucern, and if you give it in {pring a dref- 
fing of rotten dung, it will repay the expences. The fecond 
fpring after fowing, if it is very foul, it may be ploughed with 
a drill-plough, having a round fhare, without a fin or feather, 
and no coulter; let it lie rough a few days, and then harrow it 
down fine. Lucern is to be made into hay in the fame manner 
as is practifed for clover, letting it lie in fwarth, left the leaves 
drop off. It muft not ftand too long before it is cut, left it 
fhould grow hard and fticky, 

Horfes fed with this hay fhould not have their full allowance 
of corn, as it is very profitable to mow it in the fummer, and 

ive it to them green. The produce will be in proportion to 
the goodnefs of the land, Mr. Rocque obferving that he has feen 
lucern yield at five mowings near eight loads per acre; but he 
approves beft of mowing only three times. 

The fpring tillage is to be annually repeated, and if fome 
dung is laid on.the furface of the land before the winter, that 
the falts may he wafhed in by the rains and fnow, and har- 


rowed in in the fpring, the profit will be increafed. 
2 Thig 
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This part of the work concludes with a defcription of a har- 
row, recommended by our author from his own experience. 

We muft not in this place forget to obferve, that Mr. Rocque 
had before publifhed a treatife on the culture of lucern ; but it is 
here grearly improved and enlarged: befides, what follows on 
the Burnet and Timothy graffes is entirely new. 

Our ingenious author next gives us fome hints relative to 
Burnet grafs, which is, he fays, by the French called pimpernelle. 

Dry lands fuit it beft ; it grows in ftony and gravelly foifs, 
and thrives well on ftrong land, provided the water does not 
fettle on it. 

Mr. Rocque’s opinion concerning the pernicious qualities of 
the under ftratum of earth which immediately follows, being 
rather fingular, though it may poffibly be founded in truth, 
we fhal] lay before the reader, that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of forming his own judgment relating to its probability. 

‘ Burnet will not do in new broke up lands: the land muft 
have been broke up a year at leaft, before you begin to fow 
Burnet in it. During that year, one may fow either oats, corn, 
peas or beans, or any fweetener; but thofe I have juft men- 
tioned, and potatoes efpecially, are the propereft to feafon new 
broke up lands : for when new broke up, there is a certain bit- 
ternefs, that does not much fuit any thing, unlefs it is peafe or 
oats. It is not to be faid, that no new broke up lands will do 
for Burnet: for there are fome will; with provifo you give 
them three or four good ploughings. The tiller muft be expe- 
rienced ; to be able to judge of the nature of the ground, whe- 
ther it be fweet or bitter, either by handling, or fmelling of it. 

¢ Thofe lands which have that bitternefs, are feveral years a 
{weetening. There are fome lands one cannot dig deep in, with- 
out bringing up dead earth: where thai dead earth is to be 
found, within feven or eight inches of the furface ; it would be 
proper to plough that ground twice over in the fame place ; that 
is, to have two ploughs to follow one another in the fame track : 
after having thus ploughed it, when it is fettled, it fhould be 
ploughed over again, in the fame manner; that the earth that 
was underneath before the firft ploughing, may return to its 
center. I have dwelt upon this article, becaufe I have experi- 
enced the neceflity of following thefe rules. 

‘ I pulled up a root of faintfoin, that was nine feet ten inches 
long. I dug in a piece of ftrong land firft, one foot deep, 
which proved very good ; the earth of the fecond foot was partly 
the fame as that of the firft, but mixed with chalk, and ftink- 
ing : that of the third was a blue clay, very ftrong and very ftrik- 
ing: that of the fourth and fifth continued of that bluith earth ; 


and that of the faxth, of a white fand: that of the feventh, 
eighth, 
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eighth, and ninth, mixed of fand, and fome blackifh veins of 
earth: but the whole very bad, except the firft foot. 

‘ Iam convinced, that had one taken an hundred weight of 
that ftinking earth, and fpread or ftrowed it upon fix foot fquare 
of good ground ; that nothing would have grown upon it, ex- 
eept oats. You will ask me, Wow that root could grow fo much 
in fuch bad land? I muft tell you that it is not the root works: 
of itfelf, but the motion of the plant that forces it to feek its 
nurture where it can find it. I am perfuaded that the dif- 
temper amongft the cattle proceeds from nothing elfe but the 
infeétion of the earth. The great frofts having opened the pores, 
and penetrated unto that corrupted part of it ; the vapours that 
proceeded from the faid corrupted part, infeéted the pafture.’ 

But to return to the culture of Burnet: Hf the foil is poor, 
it muft be well manured, and the feed may be fown any time 
from April to Auguft, both inclufive. When the land is fine, 
twelve pounds of feed are to be fown on an acre; after which 
the field muft be harrowed lightly and rolled, when the plants 
will appear in about eight or nine days. 

It muft be kept very clean the firft year; but it afterwards: 
grows fo ftrong as to be out of danger. No drought can ftop 
its growth, and no froft can kill it, being always in fap. 

It bears feed twice a year, yet muft be cut but once, the firft 
year. When the feed is ripe, it fheds itfelf; it muft therefore 
be cut early in the morning whilft the dew is upon it, if the feed 
is to be faved. Ir may be threfhed the fame or the next day, 
and even after this operation it makes an excellent fodder. 

Our author farther obferves, that he knows of no grafs fo 
folid, having weighed it green jult after mowing againft alf 
other graffes, and it outweighed them all. 

It is to be fown like lucern or corn, and Mr. Rocque has 
alfo fown it in drills, both ways being equally good ; for as it 
is cleaned only the firft year, the difference is not much. 

The feed fown in April may be mowed the latter end of 
June, or the beginning of July ; that fown in June may be cut 
the middle of September ; but when fown in July, it is not to 
be cut the firft year. 

The grafs is to be left rank in winter, in order to turn in Cat- 
tle in February or March, and feed it till May. If the feed is 
to be faved, it muft be fed till May, or it will be too rank and 
lodge. 

An acre will produce upwards of three loads of hay, and 
above forty bufhels of feed. Horfes are fonder of this feed 
than they are of oats, and our author thinks it proper food for 

fuch as do not work hard. | 


‘Fhefe hints on Burnet are concluded by fome teftimonies in 
its 
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its favour, which we fhall extract for the greater fatisfaction of 
our readers, 

‘ The firft crop of the Burnet purges horfes, as well as the 
ftrongeft phyfic, for three days fucceflively : then it ftops: this 
Ican afcertain. Laft Auguit, being at lord Uxbridge’s, I faw 
fix horfes, that were feeding upon three acres of Burnet: his 
lordfhip’s man told me, they had been turned upon it three 
weeks and four days; that they had purged the three firft days 
fo exceffively, that he thought they would fcour to death ; but 
the purging {topped the fourth day, and they throve amazingly. 
When his lordthip ordered the horfes to be turned upon it, the 
bailiff told his lordfhip, they would eat it in three or four days 
time : when we came to examine the pafture, we found the 
Burnet grew fafter than. the horfes could eat it; tho’ the land is 
but very indifferent, gravelly, and full of large ftones. His. 
lordfhip has fown twenty acres; and there is no doubt but it 
will turn greatly to his profit, 

‘ The reverend Dr. Lambe, of Ridley, near Dartford in Kent, 
has fown feven acres; and has told me, he would not take fifty 
pounds a year, fourteen years together, for the faid feven acres. 
He propofes to write a relation of it, and to prefent it to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufa@ures, and 
Commerce, 

* John Lewis, Efq; of Tracey, near Honiton in Devon, has . 
fown fix acres, and repents he did not fow twenty: but he has 
left numbers of acres fallow to fow fome in next year.’ 

Some fhort hints on Timothy grafs next follow, with which 
we fhall not long detain our readers: however, as it is an ob- 
je&t of culture in fome meafure new, a curfory account of it 
cannot fail proving fatisfatory. 

This grafs requires ftrong land, and does amazingly well in 
marfhy ground. Jn this laft fow the feed as you work the 
ground; it muft not be fown deep, and a light harrow is to be 
run over it. The quantity of feed required is four pounds to 
an acre, and the feafon for fowing from February till Septem- 
ber, or Otober. 

When intended for hay, it muft be cut as foon as it is in ears 5. 
and if it fhould be wetted by rain, put a layer of falt between 
each bed of hay, as before direéted in treating of lucern. 
When feed is to be faved, it fhould not be cut till the feed is 
ripe, which is about harvett. 

Mr. Rocque obferves, that he fowed fome of this feed in. 
his ground in September, Oftober, and November ; and as foon 
as it was out of the ground, it lay uuder water, and remained: 
fo for four months and a half, yet ftill retained its verdure; but 


that fown in September or O&tober throve better than the other. 
To: 
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To thefe obfervations on Lucern, and the Burnet and Ti- 
mothy graffes, our author adds what he calls A New Method 
of improving Land. This new method confifts in fowing no 
corn without a crop of grafs-feed. Amongft wheat only rye 
grafs is to be fown, unlefs good hay feed can be procured ; but 
if the grafs-feed fhould not come up well, fix pounds of clover 
feed per acre may be fowa in March. This, he fays, will al- 
ways keep the land clean, and procure feed for fheep. Amongtt 
fpring corn there may be a mixture of all kinds of grafs; but 
then the quantity of the feed corn is to be greatly leffened, a 
bufhel and a half of barley being fufficient for an acre if the 
land is good, otherwife two buhhels. 

Another part of this improvement, as it is called, is for the 
farmer to have a ciftern fo fixed as to receive the urine of the 
cattle, that it may ferment, and afterwards be ufed for ma- 
nure. 

Mr. Rocque concludes this laft part of his work by juft men- 
tioning the bird grafs, which he thinks will ptove the fineft we 
have, and a grafs he received from Mr. Small called the orchard 
grafs, which, though very coarfe, is fweet, and of great growth. 

As this article has already extended beyond our ufual li- 
mits, we fhall conclude with obferving, that this treatife con- 
tains may valuable obfervations in husbandry (though the lat- 
ter part feems to abound too much in fpeculative theory), and 
that the practical reader who purchafes it, will have mo reafon 
to think his money badly expended. 
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VI. Occonomical and Medical Obfervations, in Two Parts. From 
the Year 1758 to the Year 1763, inclufive. Tending to the Im- 
provement of Military Hofpitals, and to the Cure of Camp Difeafes, 
incident to Soldiers. To which is fubjoined, An Appendix, con- 
taining a curious Account of the Climate aud Difeafes in Africa, 
upon the great River Senegal, and farther up than the Ifland of 
Senegal. Jn a Letter from Mr. Boone, Praditioner in Phy/fic to 
that Garrifon for three Years, to Dr. Brockiefby. By Richard 
Brocklefby, Phyfician to the Army, Fellow of she College of Phy- 
ficians, and of the Royal Society at London. 8vo, 4s. Becket. 


HE firft part of this ingenious performance, which takes 

up 101 pages, is employed in the confideration of the 
proper method of forming and regulating military hofpitals. 
What great difadvantages, what immenfe lofs of brave and ufe- 
ful foldiers have not been fuffered from inattention to this cir- 
cumftance! To have houfes well-aired, where the patients 
may breathe as much as poffible a wholefome untainted air, is 
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a chief and great article to be attended to in thefe hofpitals, 
Patients fhould never be crowded fo much that the fteams 
and noxious vapours arifing from their bodies, though fick 
of no infectious difeafe, fhould contaminate the air of the 
place fo as to affect thofe that come in. Though a phyfician 
had the moft fpacious infirmary, or other building, with the 
moft lofty rooms, if he is obliged to crowd a great number of 
patients into fuch a place, more malignant difeafes will occur, 
more fick will die, than if they had been put in fewer numbers 
into temporary thatched hovels in the fields, though in thefe 
laft expofed to much cold and moifture; of which our author 
gives a ftriking proof in page 68. He thence propofes, what 
he has a€tually put in execution with fuccefs, the ere€ting tem- 
porary hovels at fome diftance from the camp, and behind it. 
They are put up at a fmall expence: he made them only of the 
largenefs to contain twenty or twenty-five beds ; he had an eafy 
choice of a dry, fandy, or chalky bottom to build them on, Ina 
thefe, under proper regulations, by the frefh air the fick en- 
joyed, they quickly recovered and became fit for duty. We 
muft refer our readers to the work itfelf for the manner of con- 
ftru€iing fuch hovels, and other particulars relating to them ; 
and we earneftly recommend an accurate confideration of this 
part of Dr. Brocklefby’s performance to thofe whofe employ- 
ments require fuch information, as they will find their trouble 
well repaid by the ufeful hints they will receive. 

Our author gives us a remarkable inftance of the infedtiout. 
nefs of fome difeafes, which, as it may prove an ufeful caution 
to practitioners, and efpecially thofe in the army, we fhall lay 
before our readers in his own words, 

« After the unprofperous expeditions of that year (1758) a- 
gainft the coaft of France, in one of thele clofe hovels, or mi- 
ferable hofpitals, a poor fellow, of the fixty-third regiment, was 
placed, on landing fick outeof the tranfport. In a day or two 
he was feized with the worft fpecies of the malignant fore throat 
I ever have feen, with ulcerous mortifications about the noftrils, 
and other parts, which carried him off on the third day. 

* Another patient unfortunately was placed in the fame bed, 
with only frefth fheets; for the crouds that hourly fickened 
compelled us to be thrifty in the general ufe of bedding and 
blankets, fo that he happened to be lodged in the fame fpot, 
even before death had quite chilled the putrifying body, which 
was difplaced, to make way for him. He was initantly attacked 
by the fame dreadful diforder, and, after a fho:t ftruggle, fell 
a vidtim to it. 

‘4 third man was condemned, *y hard neceffity, to the fame 
fatal abode, and foon fhared the fate of bis comrades. Rouzed 
Vou. XIX, March, 1765. O by 
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by fo many melancholy proofs of deadly infe&tion, befides what 
had been already attempted, I ordered freth bedding of every fort; 
the boards all around to be fcraped, and thoroughly wafhed: 
with vinegar: depending on this, but rather compelled by. the 
{canty {pace that was allotted to the fick, a fourth vi€im, in 
the fame deplorable manner, fell a facrifice to this irrefiftible 
contagion, 

* Now again the ill-fated fpot underwent a moft rational pu- 
rification ; vinegar fumes, burnt gun powder, kindled refinous 
jubfiances were ufed in abundance; all the contiguous parts 
were fcraped, wafhed, and fumigated. Ai fifth man we thought, 
after all this precaution, might fafely. be ventured ;. but, alas ! 
the event fruftrated our expectations, for he too was attacked 
with the fame difeafe, and not without much difficulty efcaped 
perithing init. 

* Thus afterall we could do, the fpot continued more dan- 
geroufly infe@ious to the next comer, than (I fuppofe) any le- 
prous houfe was ever known among the Iiraelites, though no 
figns were manifefted upon the walls bere ; yet having loft four 
brave men, and having with difficulty faved the fitth, 1 was 
as much (atisfied of the danger belonging to it, as any farther 
ocular demonitration could have conveyed to’others. IT there- 
fore prohibited any more men to be lodged there, till after a 
longer interval than feven or eight days; and yet, notwithftand- 
ing this precaution, the foldier who next lay there fuffered a like 
attack, though he had the good fortune to recover from it, but 
not without much difhculty.’ 

Dr. Brocklefby likewife, in this part, infifts ftrenuoufly up- 
on the introduction of better and more fkiltul praétitioners into 
the army, which is only to be effeéted by increafing the pay, 
which might probably induce men of merit to adopt fuch a plan 
of life. 

In part II. he gives his obfervatigns upon the difeafes which 
arife upon an army’s going ontof cantonment, viz. cough, acute 
and chronic rheumati/m, eryfipelas, &c. which he treats in a 
very fimple and judicious manner. Thefe inflammatory dif- 
eafes be cures almoft only by bleeding, diluents, and large 
dofes of nitre: the large dofes in which he has given this re- 
medy are extremely remarkable; for he has often adminittered 
ten drachms in twenty-four hours, in three, four, five, or fix 
quarts of diluent drink, and has found grest benefit from fuch 
large dofes, if the flomach would bear them, which it will not, 
except given with jarge quantities of diluent liquors, In the 
acute sheumatifin, fuch quantities in three or four days feldom 
twiled wondertully to relieve she patient, and often cure him en- 
wely by very profule fweats. As fome might be afraid of the 
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frigovific effe&ts of fuch quantities of nitte, he endeavours to 
remove their fears. When given diffolved in any decodion, 
&c. no, frigorific effeAs will appear in: the flomach from 
its folution. It is only in cafe of its being taken in a 
folid form undiffolved, that fuch effes can take place. 
He gives an experiment of the degree of cold produced by 
its folution in warm water, to illuftrate what it will be in the 
ftomach : but in our opinion it is not executed fo exaly as it 
might be; for the water fhould not have been warmer than that 
of the human body, and the proportion of nitre ufed to the 
water fhould have been fpecified.. It is very certain that in 
large dofes in powder, it often produces along and paintul cold- 
nefs in the ftomach, which is eafily cured by a plentiful 
dilution of warm drink. It is beft given, if in large dofes, 
diffolved, or if fwallowed, -in powder: and a large quantity of 
diluent warm drink fhould be taken immediately after. 

In chronic rheumatifms he has found Dover’s powder very fer- 
viceable. In the dofe of thirty grains every twelve hours, fora 
week together, and lying in blankets, it produces the mott plen- 
tiful fweats. Emetic tartar he recommends as the beit of 
thofe medicines termed alteratives.:——He never met with any 
difeafe more eafily to be cured by bleeding and large dofes of 
nitre, than the eryfipelas ; but he took care to keep the body 
open by lenient purges. In the pleurify he recommends very 
copious bleeding. He found nitre more ftimulating in this dif- 
eafe than any other; this prevented its ufe. He ufed Huxham’s 
vinous effence of antimony from twenty to thirty drops: f{caris 
fying and cupping after bleeding he has often found of great 
benefit, as alfo blifters; but he does not ufually blifter till af- 
ter the fourth bleeding. 

After having treated of vernal difeafes, our author proceeds 
to give his obfervations on autumnal diforders. He begins 
with the autumnal bilious fever, which he defcribes very partie 
cularly. It proved generally obftinate, and of long continue 
ance: bleeding was often neceflary in the beginning, but feldom 
afterwards, After bleeding, a puke with ipecacoanha was given ¢ 
after the operation and: effects of the ipecacoanha had ceafed, 
the Dodtor prefcribed large quantities of mutton broth, anda 
faline mixture of fixed alkali and juice of lemons, with balm or 
fage tea, a little brandy, nutmeg water, or other fimilar f{pi-+ 
rituous medicine. By this means, he fays, the raging heat of 
the fever was much allayed. He gave alfo gentle laxatives, as 
occafion required: rhubarb he often found very noxious, by ins 
aftringency. He adminiftered opiates very early in this difeaie, 
From the beginning to the feventh day, he prefcribed ailrer- 
nately every day the ipecacoanha and laxative purge, When 
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the fever was fuffigently abated, and the /patient’s ftrength re- 
cruited by nourifhing broths, he began with aftringents, and 
gave opiates freely : he found ipecacoanha and opium conjoined 
often highly ferviceable. Red Port wine proved of great ufe 
in reftoring the weakened tone of the fibres. Sometimes, 
this difeafe would continue, notwithftanding ail poffible affift- 
ance: a cure could then only be hoped for from a total change 
of air, riding on horfeback, and great care in diet, continued 
for feveral months. 

In treating of the cure of the gaol or petechjal fevers, Dr. 
Brocklefby remarks, that bleeding is improper, and difluades 
from the general ufe of blifters. He generally gave an emetie 
in the beginning, and repeated it about the eighth or ninth 
day, or as foon as a flimy black mucus incruftated the teeth; 
a fign of an obitruétion in the fecretions thereabouts. He found 
the vomit opened thefe, and a flow of liquors fucceeded. He 
warmly recommends acidulated drinks for the firft four or five 
days: he gave draughts of infufion of Virginian fnake-root, 
with conf. card. fp. lavend. c. and vinegar fweetened, and fome- 
times fub{tituted camphire, where the ftomach would bear it, 
joined to vinegar and conf. card. After the fifth or fixth dav, 
when the putrefcency appeared ftill greater, he prefcribed decoc- 
tions of the bark, with Mithridate and vinegar, When the lan- 
guors required ftronger cordials, he gave Port wine freely, add- 
ing to it powder or decoétion of the bark, as the ftomach would 
bear. Cleanlinefs in bedding and every thing about the pa- 
tient muit be particularly attended to. 

The fmall-pox next engroffes our author’s attention, He ob- 
ferves, that when the inflammatory fymptoms run high at firft, 
they took away blood, otherwife not. When the {welling of 
the face fubfided without a fucceeding enlargement of the hands 
and wrilts, blifters applied upon the laft mentioned parts he 
found of great fervice. in order to excite the falivation, when 
ftopped ot languid, he gave a mixture in which fpermaceti and 
olive oil was diffolved in water, to which a little vinum ipecac. 
and fyrup. baf. was added. He condemns the general practive 
of purging after the fmall pox, as it debilitates the tone of the 
vifcera, when there is often more occafion for bark, bitters, and 
a ftrengthening diet, which he advifes. He concludes the arti- 
cle with recommending as free and frefh an air as poffible. 

The Do&or next fpeaks of chronic difeafes, intermittent fevers, 
dropfy, worms, itch, and venereal difeafe, which, tho’ there are 
fome new remarks, we fhail pafs over, referring our readers to 
the work itfelf. In an appendix fubjoined, we find a very cue 
rious ané interefling letter from Mr. Boone, pratitioner of phy- 
fic at Senegal, to the Doétor, containing an account of the 
jiland, the difeates that rage there, and their treatment. 
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Upon the whole, our ingenious author merits great honour 
for this publication, from the many ufeful regulations he has 
given refpecting military hofpitals, and the great fimplicity he 
has introduced into military pra@tice. 
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VI. Obferwations on fome of the Difeafes of the Parts of the Human 
Body. Chiefly taken from the DiffeGions of morbid Bodies. By 
Samuel Cloily, M.D. 80. Pr. 35. fewed. Kearfly. 


T HE diffe&tion of morbid bodies, if performed by a perfon 


well fkilled in the natural appearances of the parts, who 
will thereby be able to judge of the morbid variations, is un- 
doubtedly one great means of enlarging our knowledge of the 
origin, nature, and caufes of difeafes. Great care and attention, 
however, are neceflary in remarking thefe variations ; and the 
perfons fhould be pofleffed of a very extenfive knowledge of what 
has been hitherto difcovered in medicine, otherwife particula- 
rities in the morbid body may be marked, with which the difeafe 
his patient died of had no.conneGtion, whillt thofe, perhaps as 
obvious variations, upor which the difeafe and all its fymptoms 
depended, are paffed by unregarded. Thus polypi, or concre,; 
tions of blood in the larger veffels, have been often afligned as 
caufes of difeafes and death, which polypi were only in a man- 
ner the effect of death, that is, the ftagnation and reft of the 
blood, whence it forms itfelf into concretions, to which it is 
naturally difpofed. We do not hence deny, that polypi are 
fometimes formed during life in different parts of the arterial 
fyftem, and prove the caufe both of difeafe and death: but 
this caufe is not fo frequent as was formerly imagined. Befides 
the accurate account of what occurs in the diflection, tu judge 
properly, we ought to have a perfec relation of the preceding 
fymptoms of the difeafe, its progrefs till death, and the medi- 
Cines or methods alfo employed for the cure. This being pre- 
mifed, we fhall now proceed to give an analyfis of the work be- 


fore us. 
Se&. I. contains an account of fra&tures, contufions, and de. 


preffions of the fkull, the fymptoms that enfued, and the ftate 
of the parts after death. Inthe whole of this we can find no- 
thing new or very ufeful: fimilar cafes have frequently been re. 
marked by furgeons, and our author does not appear to advance 
a ftep farther than what was formerly known. ‘Towards the 
end of the felion he enters into an account of apoplexies, and 
points out their caufes and cure. 

Se&. Il. treats of the difeafes of the neck and cheft. We 


cannot here forbear remarking, that almoft through the whole 
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of this fection the fymptoms of the difeafes are inaccurately re- 
Jated, perhaps fome omitted, while at the fame time the me- 
-dicines prefcribed are totally difregarded. He tells us in Obfer- 
vation 5. that a man about thirty, tall and lean, ‘ avbo bad 
been ufed to all fort of exceffes in the antecedent caufes of difeafes, came 
to Stevens's with an bamoptoe 2” he coughed up blood in clots, 
without pain, for three weeks, when he died. He had alfo a 
difpofition to ftool with ineffeAuval efforts, This is the ac- 
curate and whole account of a difeafe to which the diffeGion 
is fubjoined. It would feem to us that the patient’s nurfe had 
given the doctor the relation, and that he had no opportunity 
of feeing the perfon, till he came to open him after his death. 
“We hear nothing prefcribed, nor of the fmalleft change for three 
weeks, The want of pain, he thinks, atifes from * the obtufe 
fenfe of the vilcus, its nerves not reaching the parts near the 
furface or membranes, as Galen obferves, or probably fervient 
rather to the organical motion of the vifcus, and vital union of 
the lymph with the fibres, than fenfibility of the part.” 

In Seé&t. Ill. which treats of the difeafes of. the liver, we find 
the cafe of a fuppuration of this vifcus, wherein, by direét come 
munication with the lungs, the matter was coughed up; fome 
of it was alfo evacuated by ftool: the patient, however, reco- 
vered. In his obfervations he endeavours to generalize as much 
as poffible, that is, tomake the fymptoms that occurred, or ra- 
ther that he relates in the cafe, as the charaéteriftic marks of 
the difeafe. Thus he fays the fymptoms of an apoftem of the 
liver, are forenefs in the hypochondrium, loofenefs, and an in- 
clination of the trunk toward the part affeéted, becaufe thefe 
fymptoms happened to be thofe in the cafes he relates. 

In Seé&. 1V. which treats of the dropfy, our author gives fe- 
veral cafes of afcites from obftruéted vifcera. 

The difeafes of the inteflines employ Se&. V. The Doétor 
gives the cafe of an iliac paffion, at firft intermittent, but which 
afterwards became continual, of which the patient died. They 
found the ceecum with its appendix, and three or four inches of 
the ilium, forced into the colon, and adhering to it; the colon 
was rent from its adherence, and lying down in the pelvis. 

Se&. VI. turns on the difeafes of the kidnies and bladder, 
We here find jeveral cafes of fuppreffions and retentions of urine, 
of ftrangury, of {tone in the bladder and kidnies. In this and 
the preceding feftion the Doétor has difplayed more accuracy 
than ufual: the method in which the patients were treated is 
often fhortly narrated, but here the fymptoms are more diftinly 
mentioned. He concludes this fixth and laft fection with a pretty 
long account of the formation of the ftone, with its effeéts on 
the kidneys and bladder, and the method of preventing- nephri- 
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tic fits, or relieving them when prefent. We are forry to find 
our author a valetudinarian in this way, thoughit perhaps makes 
the laft enquiry the beit and moft judicious in the work. 

Upon the whole: There are many ufeful obfervations in this 
publication, though abounding with many defeés, and commu- 
nicated in a language fometimes almoft unintelligible, as well 
as in a very indifferent ftile. 





v 


VHI. An Effay on Grammar, as it may be applied to the Englith Lan- 
guage. In Two Treatifes. The one Speculative, being an Attempt 
to invefligate proper Principles. The other Praéfical, containing 
Definitions and Rules deduced from the Principles, and illuftrated by 
@ Fariety of Examples from the moft approved Writers. By Wils 
liam Ward, 4, M. Maffer of the Grammar School at mia in 
the County of York. 4to. Pr. 15s. Horsfield, 


F a ftudent of about eleven years old was to fit down with 

a fixed defign of regulating his literary compofitions of any 
kind by the rules and obfervations contained in ‘this very volumi- 
nous grammar, it is very poffible that about the feventieth year 
of his age he might venture to appear in print.. We own we are 
far from being friends to arbitrary fyftems of grammar, iftedious, | 
in any living language. A general and eafily attainable know- 
ledge of avernacular tongue is expedient, and may be neceflary 
for thofe who aim at writing and {peaking corredlly and elegantly; 
but to employ one’s life in the ftudy of grammar, is like a man | 
grown old in courting the maid that he may come at the miftrefs. 


Et propter vitam, vl vendi perdere caufas. 


We know of no eminent author in our language whofe fame 
is owing to a preparatory ftudy of the Englifh grammar. They 
feem generally to have trufted to the received modes of writing 
and converfation, to their knowledge of the analogy between 
the Englifh and other languages, but, above all, to their ac- 
commodating their ftile to their fubje&. The inutility of long, 
Jaboured volumes of grammar for a living, and therefore fluctu- 
ating tongue, is perfpicuous in the prefent ftate of the French lan- 
guage, which for above thirty years has been degenerating from 
the moft approved ftandards ereéted by its refiners, 

Upon. enquiry, it will perhaps be found, that our pureft and 
beft {peakers, as well as writers, lived in times when no gram- 
mar of the Englifh tongue exifted ; or, if there was one, that 
they never confulted it; and could the experiment be made, we 
fhould find that two men of an education equally liberal, and 
of natural abilities nearly upon a Par, would write pretty much 
in the fame manner, though the one fhould be fo unfortunate 
O 4 as 
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as never to have feen Mr. Ward’s grammar, and the other 
fhould have it all by heart. We miuft likewife be of opinion, 
that there is fcarcely a man of fenfe or tolerable education in 
England, who is not, without giving himfelf an hour’s trou- 
ble and ftudy, as well qualified to write Englifh corre@ly and 
purely, without ever feeing this, or indeed any other grammar, 
as if he was the author of all the grammatical treatifes that ever 
were publifhed in England. We beg leave to confirm our 
obfervation by one or two quotations (and thofe too among the 
moft inftrudive in the book) from this voluminous performance. 

¢ Now every tranfitive verb has two fets of forms, which the 
grammarians have called the two voices of the verb. One of 
thefe voices is confidered as expreffing fiates of action; the 
other ftates of fuffering; and this way of confidering the na- 
ture of thefe voices, is proper enough for conveying to learn- 
ers a general conception of the nature of each, But a verb in 
the active voice very frequently denotes a ftate which implies 
no real attion ; as for inftance, ‘* to fuffer—to refermble—to exceed,” 
and many cthers. And foa verb, in the paffive voice frequently 
denotes a ftate which implies no real fuffering; as, * to be got— 
to be loft—to be found,” and many others. The true nature of 
thefe fates is, that thofe of each pair (that is, the ative and 
paffive itates, which are denoted by the correfpondent forms, 
or tenfes, of one and the fame verb) are conceived to derive 
their exiftence from one and the fame piinciple; fo that if this 
principle of exiftence is communicated to, or with-held from, 
either ftate of a pair, it is communicated to, or with-held from, 
the other ftate of the fame pair. Thus the ftates, ** to /ee—to 
be fen,” ** to fpeak—io be Spoke,” ** to love—to be loved,” exit 
each pair of them by the fame principle : and in general, if either 
ftate of any of the pairs of any mood is, ,“* paffp—prefent—or ta 
come ;” the other ftate of the fame pair is, ‘* paf—prefent—or 
to come; or if the exiftence of either ftate depends upon * com- 
mand—power—freedom from contradiZion—duty—or neceffity,” the 
exiftence of the other flate of the fame pair depends on the fame 
principle. Hence the fame figns of tenfe and mood are ufed 
with each ftate of the fame pair; as, ‘* to lowe—to be loved,” 
“* 19 have loved—to have been loved,” ** to be about to love—to be 
about te be lowed? ** I love—I am loved,” * I lowed—I was 
loved,’ °° I have lowed——I have been loved,” ** I had lowed 
—l fad ‘ten loved,” “ I frail lve—I fhall be loved,’ ** love 


, ? 


thoa—6e thou loved,” ** I can—may—fbould—would love,” “ I 
can—may—fbix!d—would—be loved,” &c.; and fo of the cor- 
refponding flates of any one and the fame tranfitive verb. But 
although thefe correfponding pairs of verbal ftates are conceived 
as each pair owing its exiltence to the fame principle ; yet the 
fame 
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fame obje& is not ufually in both the ftates of fome certain pair 
at one and the fame time ; but much more frequently one ob- 
je&t is in one of the ftates, and another obje& in the corre- 
{ponding ftate. And almoft all kind of relations may be ex- 
preffed by confidering one obje& as in one of thefe ftates, and 
another in the correfponding ftate. As for inftance, the rela- 
tion of equality may be expreffed between two obje&s, by con- 
fidering the one objeét as in the ftate “ equalling,” and the other 
as in the ftate ‘* equalled.” The relation of ** greater” to ** keji” 
between two objects, may be expreffed by confidering the one 
as in the ftate “* exceeding,” and the other in the ftate ** exceeded.” 
The relation of ** //s” to “* greater” may be expreffed by con- 
fidering one obje& in the ftate ** exceeded ;” and another is 
the ftate “¢ exceeding; and fo of a great variety of other in- 
ftances. Now if an object is reprefented in une of thefe 
ftates, and another objeé& in the fame relation to the firk 
werbal object, as it would be if the correfponding ftate were 
mentioned and this other objeé&t reprefented in that ftate 5 
there is no occafion aétually to mention fuch correfponding ftate, 
but to give notice by fome fign that it is to be fupplied in the 
mind, and it will be fupplied of courfe; becaufe the one of 
thefe correfponding ftates always fuppofes the other. 1f an ob- 
je&t is mentioned as in the ftate denoted by the ative form of 
any tranfitive verb, and another object is related to the firft ob- 
je&t by being in the correfponding’ paffive ftate; the name of 
fach correfponding objec is placed in Englifh immediately after 
the aftive verb, and this pofition is of the fame effe& as a par- 
ticular fign would be, of the relation which exilts between the 
two objects. Thus in the expreflion, *‘ John /ccing—equalling— 
excelling—‘Fames;” James is in the fame relation to John, as he 
would be if he were reprefented in the ftates, ‘* /een—egualled— 
excelled; and fo of other inftances of the ufe of the a@ive tran- 
fitive verb, with a fubftantive in the accufative cafe depending 
upon it. Therefore the fign of the accufative cafe is not the 
mark of any once certain relation, but of a certain kind of ope- 
ration of the mind itfelf, which can be performed upon the fort 
of conception that is denoted by the aétive form of a tranfitive 
verb ; but not upon the conception that is denoted by any other 
fort of word.’ 

In the name of grammar and all the feven fciences, what 
ideas, what inftrution, can a million of fuch obfervations as 
the above convey to the moft ignorant and uninformed ! and yet, 
as we have already hinted, this is one of the moft important paf- 
fages in all our author’s Speculative Grammar, which confifts 
of about three hundred large quarto pages. 

His practical grammar, containing about two hundred and 

fifty- 
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fifty-four pages more, is, if poffible, ftill more trifling ; but the 
reader fhall judge for himfelf. . This part, in imitation of Latin 
and Greek grammars, contains certain rulesin verfe, but more 
harmonious than thofe of the dead languages. The fecond of 
thofe. rules, which we feleé&t as one of the beft, is as follows: 


‘ Of the general nature of the noun and verb, 


* Objeéts are named by nouns, when, in the mind, 
With its own principle of being, join’d, 
Each objeé& we conceive: or when, in fpeech, ~ 
Such principles we quite ablftraét from each. 
‘ The ftates of verbs, more latitude allow, 
For on thefe ftates, at pleafure, we beftow 
Sep’rate exiftence. Hence, when ufe demands, 
Each verbal ftate a fep’rate obje& ftands. 
But, at our pleafure, we from verbs refume 
Sep’rate exiftence. Hence their ftates become 
What may with any obje& coalefce, 
Such objeé’s fiate of being to exprefs. 
Yet either way conceiv’d, we may with eafe 
From verbs takes all exiftence when we pleafe, 
And give it back by fits; and thus repeat 
Succeflive periods of each verbal ftate. 
And verbal being, howfoe’er employ’d, 
May be, when need requires, by negatives deftroy’d.’ 


A moft inftrudtive intelligible defcription in rhime! of what 
no man of the moft moderate capacity, though he has learned 
neither to read nor write, can be ignorant. Of the like im- 
portant fignification is the following : 


© Of the noun fubfiantive in particular. 


* Noun fubftantives have the eRablith’d claim 
On ev’ry obje& to beftow a name, 

When with a principle of being fhown 

Sep’rate in each, and fixt to it alone. 

Hence objeés thus conceiv’d, difcrete muft be, 
And fuch as we may count, by one, two, three, 


* Of the gender of nouns, 


* Three genders, in the Englifh tongue, annex 
To the third perfon, difference of fex. 
The mafculine denotes each male by de. 
Each female takes it feminine in Ge. 
Objects of neither fex, may éach admit. 
Neuter diftin&tion by the pronoun it. 
But thefe, confin’d to fingulars, convey 
No mark of gender in their plural, they.’ 


We 
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_° We thall.not offer any farther infult to the reader’s underftand- 
ing, by giving more inftances of ,thefe rhiming quotations. We 
pretend not, that Mr, Ward is deficient in. the knowledge of 
his fubje&t, or that his work does not contain feveral obfervati- 
ons which may prove ufeful to the doubrful or the inioftru&ed; 
but we cannot help withing he had pointed out the ui doze of 
fo voluminous @ performance. Quiotilian, it is true, when he 
takes his pupil-orator from the hands of his narfé, gives him in- 
ftructions which feem almoft as fimple asthe moft edifying parts 
of this grammar: but, like axioms in the‘ mathematics, they 
“gradually lead him to knowledge, tafte, and execution, till his 
difciple is feated in the chair of eloquence, convincing the rea~ 
fon and dire@ing the paffions ; the pupil becomes an orator, and 
the fcholar, a ftarefman. We fee no attempt of this kind in the 
work before us, which difplays, indeed, great knowledge of 
words, but none of ftile. The following is the moft. tolerable 
inftance of Mr. Ward’s manner of writing: ‘* As to oratory, 
furely, feveral fet fpeeches in Shakefpear are as excellent as any 
that ever were made. If our public fpeakers would take as 
much pains to arrive at excellence as Demofthenes and Tully did, 
there is little doubr but the Englith language would fhew fuch 
excellence as effe€tually as either the Gree or Latin.” This fpe- 
cimen, which we have fclected from the moft, perhaps.we may 
fay, theonly, tolerable part of the performance, cannot give 
a reader of any tafte, who marks the italics we have introduced, 
a high idea of the author’s executive abilities, 

Upon the whole, we are far from impeaching Mr, Ward's 
talents as a {choolmafter, and we allow him very confiderable 
merit asa grimmarian ; but we cannot help being humbly of 
opinion, that he might have contra¢ted whatever is really ufeful 
in his voluminous production into the fize of an eighteen-peany 


pamphlet. 





IX. Thoughts on Civil Liberty, on Licentioufne/s, and Faétion. By the 
Author of Effays on the Chara&ers, &c. vo. Price 3s. Davis 
and Reymers. : 


Othing is more dangerous to a party, than for its ad- 

vocates to make political deductions from principles that 
are equivocal, or cannot admit of precifion. It is true, we 
are not to expect in fuch productions mathematical reafon- 
ing, but every moral and political writer’s. arguments and con- 
clufions ought to be as nearly mathematical as poflible; and 
here, however laudable the intention of this work may be, the 
reverend author we are afraid will be found alata de~ 
fective. all a The 
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The profefied purpofe of this perforwance, he tells us, is, 
* To trace the prefent ftate of things to its general founda- 
tions: by pointing out the real bafis and genuine chara@eriftics 
of true liberty ; by unmafquing the pretences, and laying open 
the fecret fources and diflin€ive marks of licentioufnefs and faaion. 

* As the political principles here laid down and inforced, will 
be found ftri€tly connedted with religion and morals ; no apo- 
Jogy will be made for endeavouring to eftablifh the public hap- 
pinefs of mankind on the folid bafis of virtue, which is the 
end Of religion itfelf.’ 

In confequence of this generous plan, he naturally treats of 
civil ‘liberty, which, he fays, is derived from thofe equal laws 
that compel the appetites of each individual to yield to the 
common good of all. That fuch laws are necefflary in fociety 
muft be agreed; but we are fomewhat doubtful of the term 
civil liberty, as arifing from thofe laws. \ We apprehend, that 
diberty of itfelf neceffarily implies a power to be licentious, or, 
in other words, to abufe itfelf; and this is the abufe againft 
which our author ought to have reafoned. But, fays he, licen- 
tioufhefs is, ‘no other than every defire carried into action, 
which in any refpec violates thofe equal laws, eftablifhed for 
the common benefit of the whole.” This, we conceive, is a 
definition of criminality rather than licentioufnefs, and we be- 
lieve every man who has either Englifh ideas, or knows the 
Englith language, will agree with us, that licentioufnefs may 
be, and often is, exercifed without coming under the lath of 
thofe laws. It may, indeed, be criminal; and it may aot. It is 
not fo, when it evades the letter of the laws, at the expence 
of their fpirit. The more than even licentiods exhibitions 
which every day ftare us in the face, is a proof of what we fay, 
and, perhaps, it would puzzle the ableft Jawyer in England, 
to find out that pofitive ftatute againft which many of them 
offend. 

‘ Thus, continues our author, an unlimited indulgence of ap- 
petite, which in the /avage ftate is called natural liberty, in 
foial ttate is called Licentiou/ne/s.—And licentioufnefs, when its 
immediate obje& is that of thwarting the ends of evil Liberty, 
is diflinguifhed by the name of fa@ion.’ But what is this fame 
civil liberty, of which our author is fo fond. If he means a man’s 
enjoying /:derzy to a& according to the laws of his country, 
the term is nonfenfe in itfelf, as all laws are compulfive. If he 
means that a man has a fufficient portion of liberty, even when 
he atts according to thofe laws, that liberty cannot be called 
civil, for it is rather a remnant of natural liberty, not included 
within thofe laws. This we apprehend to be the right defini- 


tion of civilhiberty, if it means any thing in our author’s fenfe 
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of the term. We muft again infift, that every man who has 
liberty, has at the fame time a power of abufing it; which 
power, if put into execution, is called licentioufnefs, and is 
more or lefs pernicious, according to the importance of the 
objets againft which it is direéted, 

The higheft of thofe objets, according to this writer, is 
the common good of all, a term which has as many different 
meanings as there are focial ftates in the world. Let us con- 
fine ourfelves to England; even here, where have wea criterion 
by which the idea of that common gocd can be fixed ? Nume- 
rous fects of diffenters oppofe it, as held out by churchmen. 
Farmers and labourers damn the game-aé&, though eftablifhed 
by the higheft authority. The landed and the monied intereft 
are perpetually at variance; in fhort, though all agree that 
there is fuch a thing as the common good of all, yet all differ 
with regard to the mode of its exiftence; and if any one fect is 
in the right, above one half of the people of Great Britain 


are in the wrong. Such are our reafons, why we think the 


term Jicentioufne/s, as made ufe of by our author, is mifapplied 
and mifunderftood ; and that his expreffions of civil liberty, and 
the common good of all, are unintelligible, equivocal, aud defti- 
tute of precifion. 

The do&tor then proceeds to prove, that unaffifted laws are 
no permanent foundation of civil liberty. In this chapter, he 
demolifhes the doétrines of the author of the Fable of the Bees, 
and of Cato’s Letters, two authors by no means eminent either 
for their metaphyfical or mathematical reafoning. He then 
proceeds as follows: ‘ Thefe men (meaning freethinker:) 
have long and openly derided every regulation of opinion and 
principle; have difcarded all moral and religious infiru@ion, under 
the defpifed idea, of prejudice of education; have laid it down 
as their fundamental maxim, ‘* that you are to think what you 
will: Only to a& honeftly.” Not atrending to’ that effential 
connexion which fubfifts between thoughts, opinions, principles, 
and acTions, 

‘ Doubtlefs, any fociety of men, aiming at the eftablifh. 
ment of civil liberty, have a right to unite themfelves on what 
conditions they pleafe. But it is the purpofe of this effay, to 
prove, by reafonings confirmed by faéts, that a free community 
built on the maxims above delivered, cannot be of Jeng dura- 
tion: that the mere coercive power of human laws is not fufficient 
to fuftain itfelf: that there is a ftrong and unalterable couneFion 
between opinions and afions : that a certain regulation of ‘princi- 
ples is neceffary to check the felfith paflions of man; and pre- 
vent Aberty from degenerating into Jicentionfit/: andthat “a 


certain fyiiem of manners and principles, mutually fupporting 
each 
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each other, and pervading the whole community, are the only 
permanent foundation on which true civil liberty can arife.” 

We are afraid the doctor’s fuppofed connection between 
opinions, and actions is falfe in faé, and that his fyitem of 
manners and principles is abfurd and impra@ticable. We have 
heard that the gallows is a re@lifying obje&t, and every day’s ex- 
perience tells us, what an influence it has upon a man’s ac- 
tions, be his opinions ever fo wicked or Jawlefs. But pray, 
good doctor, admitting all you have faid on this head to be 
true, ftom what fource is the regulation of opibions to 
flow? or rather, can there be fuch a thing as a regula- 
tion of opinions, without doing violence to liberty both public 
and private ? This do&trine of regulation of opinions, is, upon 
the whole, fo contradictory to the common fenfe and experience 
of mankind, and even to the charaéteriftics of human nature, 
that we will {pend no farther time in examining it.. 

The doétor, in his fifth fection tells us, that. virtuous man- 
ners and principles are the only permanent foundation of 
civil liberty. Without pretending to combat this doétrine, 
let us take any ftate as our ftandard, and examine their cri- 
teria of virtuous manners and principles. It would be wafting 
the reader’s time fhould we endeavour to prove, that England 
is at this day, perhaps the moft divided country in the world 
on that head. In France, one third of the people look upon 
no principles to be virtuous, but what are religious; thatis, @ 
compound of bigotry and ignorance; another third erects 
loyalty, meaning an implicit fubmiffion to tyranny, as the 
ftandard of virtue in manners and principles; the remaining 
third party, to avoid thofe extremes, in contraria currunt. They 
think that no good thing can come out of Nazareth; that is, 
from their own. court, and they fell the royal cedars of the 
foreft with inftruments whofe fhafts are made out of the wood 
of prerogative. With regard to the remaining part of thefe 
Thoughts, we have little to obje& befides that want of precifion 
we have fo often mentioned ; and are forry to fay, that in the 
view which our author exhibits of the three antient republics 
of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, we meet with little or nothing 
but lfecond-hand reading. Speaking of Sparta, the doctor 
combats the opinion, ‘* that divifions are neceflary to a tree 
ftate.”"—* The Spartan commonwealth (continues he) prefents 
a clear proof of the reverfe: That opinion may be /ree, yet. ftill 
united.” Here, we are afraid, the expreffion is again equivo- 
cal, if not fomewhat worfe, as. it is well-known that the whole 
fyftem of Spartan government confifted, in depriving people 
of all ranks ofthe liberty of entertaining any opinion at all, 
Scienges and learning were as much unknown to the antient 

Spartans, 
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Spartans, as they are to the. modern Iroquois or Abenaquois, 
who exceed thofe old republicans i in every thing that is amiable, 
decent, or humane, in fociety or government. _No man had 
a right there of even educating his own children; and if @ 
Spartan had been known to dare even to think for himfelf, he 
was feverely punifhed by thofe executioners who went by the 
name of their magiftrates. No ftate of flavery could be fo 
wretched as the Spartan conftitution, and no fyftem of villainy 
fo wicked. . If a child appeared to be of a weakly conftitution, 
the old men of its tribe unmercifully put it to death. If the 
boy was fuffered to grow up, he was armed with Knives, and 
poniards, and fent into the fields to furprize and murder the 
Helotes, an unfortunate people, whom they had reduced toa 
ftate of fubje&ion ; while the laws of Lycurgus encouraged 
the moft abandoned proftitution in both fexes. That ‘ legifla- 
tor (fays the prefident Goguet) feems to have racked his brains 
to find out the beft methods of abolifhing all the ideas we 
ought to entertain of conjugal felicity,’ In fhort, the educa- 
tion of the Spartans, which the doétor has fo wonderfully ex- 
tolled, is the reproach of human, nature ; and if it contributed 
to the duration, of a ftate compofed of fuch infernal unnatural 
monfters, it ought to be deteftable in the thoughts of every 
member of civil fociety. 

The dogtor touches very flightly and fuperficially on the 
republic of Athens, the ruin of which he feems to, thiok was. 
owing to an uneducated, unprincipled, and licentious populace, 
who were its rulers. Alas, poor Athens! who would ever have 
thought that thou wert at one time the feat of liberty, learning, 
commerce, eloquence, and the ppate arts, the dictator of 
Greece, and the fcourge of tyrants! Our author in reprefent-, 
ing the common-wealth of Rome is greatly aflifted by Mon- 
tefquieu, whom, next to himfelf, he quotes more than any 
other author, This writer obferves, that ‘ more ftates have 
perifhed through a violation of manners, than through a vio- 
Jation of laws.? This obfervation, which is admitted by Dr., 
Brown, we think is a freth proof of what we have already. 
obferved, that a people may be licentious, without being criminal, 
Our author, notwithftanding the encomiums he makes upon. 
the Roman conftitution, condemns them for ‘the negle&t of 
inftituting publiclaws, by which the education of their children 
might have been afcertained.’ But, doctor, with all deference to 
your better judgment, fuch laws would eftablith a defpotifm, 
which we hope, never will prevail in England. Turn over the 
annals of the Star-chamber, and you wil find that, 


Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atrida. 
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It was what fierce churchmen wanted to eftablith, and defpotic 
princes to enforce. Such an inftitation as our author fo capi- 
tally pleads for, muft have ftifled liberty in her firuggle for 
Birth, Suppofing, what we have no right to fuppofe, that a 
generous plan of education had taken place under Elizabeth, 
would that have fatisfied a James, a Charles, or a Laud? 
Would they not have exchanged it for one defpotic or bigotted, 
and had the rifing youth of England been educated in this 
diabolical feminary, what muft have become of the glorious 
efforts they afterwards made for liberty ? 

In the tenth feétion, the author examines how far the fa&s 
he has laid down, * can properly be applied to the. political 
ftate of Great Britain’ We think the doétor here reafons 
with great ftrength thro’ rwo pages; but we cannot agree with 
his conclufion, which is, that as * the duration of free ftates 
depends not fo much on their mere form, ‘as on the manners and 
principles which fupport them; fo, nothing can be decided 
¢oncerning the durarion cf the Britifh ftate, from its mere ex- 
ternal moael.’ 

We are, on the contrary, of opinion, that the external model 
of the Britifh ftate arifes from the manners and principles ofe 
the people who formed it. We think, and we appeal to the 
truth of all hiftory for what we affert, ‘that the model of the 
Briti—fh ‘conftitytion has again and again preferved its exiftence, 
when the morals and principles of the people were funk to 
the loweft degree of vice, ignorance, and flavery, both civil 
and religious, This model prevailed againft the impetuous 
Tudors, as well as the defpotic Stuarts; and by the excellent 
checks it contains (whatever may be the fate of families or face 
tions ) itmuft furvive all its enemies. 

In the eleventh feGtion, the doctor treats ‘ of the gencral 
ffate of manners and principles, about the time of the Revolu- 
tion.’ At this period, he informs us that ‘ the redigious principle 
of proteftant chriftianity, feems to have taken the lead even of 
the love of civil freedom. The dread of popery was at teaft 
equal to that of arbitary porver.’ We cannot be of that opinion. 
The people of England oppoefed popery, beecaufe its confe- 
quences muft have introduced arbitrary power. They had be- 
tore often triumphed over defpotifm, and gained the moft 

glorious acquifitions to liberty (Magna Charta, particularly) 
and yet acquiefced in the abfurdities of popery. Before the 
reign of queen Elizabeth the ideas of popery and arbitrary 
power were not connected in the minds of the Engiith. At 
the time of the Revolution they were. Buf this is perhaps too 
tender a fubje&t to bandle at prefent. We agree with the 
aumhor in many particulars that follow in this feGion. 


In 
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Tn the twelfth {€tion, he mentions § the changes i in mannerg 
and Principles, through the fucceeding times ;’. and the. few, 
paffages in it that are reptehenfible, we have a Iready animad- 
verted on-;, neither haye we any chaterial. eters to his ac- 
count of the licentions writiiigs that were publit during the 
period he treats of, ' 

In the thirteenth feéion, he enquires ‘ ‘among what ranks 
licentioufnefs' and faétion may moft probably be expected.” 
This feGtion we recommend to the attention of our readers, as 
wé do the fourteenth, which treats « of the moft-effeGiidl mean’ 
of deteéting licentioufnefs and fa€lion,’? We catnor, in juttice 
to the author; avoid giving, as fpecimens of his manner of writ 
ing, fections fifteen and fixteen. 


§. 15. Of the chara@eriflic marks of Liberyy: | 

‘ Thefe which follow, are perhaps fome of the cleareft 
charaeriftics of the fpirit of Liberty: by which the friends of 
public freedom, though diffentient from any meafure of govern= 
ment, will be evidently diftinguithed.—Zach of thefe marks 
may feem deifve, even when feparately viewed: but to dd 
juftice to this argument, it will be neceflary to confider and 
qweigh them in anion; becaufe as they in part depend on each 
viber, they will illufrate each other, dnd at once feccive and give 
additional confirmation. 

1. * The friend of liberty will endeaed ti to preferve that 
jaft balance of divided power, eftablifthed by law, for the fecu- 
rity of freedom” — Betaufe the public awelfare is the leading ob- 
jeQt of his wifties; and cam. only be effectually obtained by the 
prefervation of fuch a balance; 

‘ This will be the general aim and end of the true friend 
of liberty; this ead will be profecuted by /uitable means ; and 
its roe? will be confirmed and illuffrated by thefe which follow. — 

z. ** He will be attached to meafures, without refpeQing 
men.”—Becaufe the paffions and interefis of individuals ought 
to e to the public weal. 

3. ‘He will be generally felf.cenfiftent, both in fpeech 
and attion.” — Becaufe, the public welfare being the uniform 
obje& of his purfuits, This can only be fteadily and effetually 
promoted, on clear and uniform principlés. , 

4. ** He will not attempt to inflame an ignorant populace 
againft their legal governors.”- ——Becaufe an ignorant populace 
are, in all cafes, unqualify’d to decide on the meafures of 
government. 

5. *t His debates, either in the fenate, or from the it 
will be void of undiftinguifhing aod injurious imputations on 
any whole bodies of men, who may differ from him in 
Vor, XIX. March, 1765. P opinion.” — 
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opinion.”—Becaufe, truth and the public welfare being his 
-_@efired end, he will clearly fee, that others have the fame right 
OF approving, as himflf hath of difapproving, the meafures of 
government. ~~ , 

62'* He will not induftrioufly and indifcriminately defame 
the private charaters of the individuals who differ from him 
in opinion.” — Becavfe calumny thrown on individuals is a 
ftill more aggravated crime, than that which is promifcuoufly 
aimed at bodies of men. | 
_§. 16. OF the firft chara&eriftiic mark of licentioufne/s and faBion. 

‘ Though we have feen, that the patrons of faction will at- 
tempt to mix and. confound themfelves with the friends of liberty ; 
yet, in fpite of their pretences, they will be deteéted by the 
following charaéteriftic. marks, which. will fland in clear oppof- 
tion to thofe of freedom. 

* Thefe, like the former, may feem fufficiently decifive, even 
when /eparately viewed : but to do juftice to this argument, it 
will in the fame manner be neceflary to confider and weigh them 
in union: becaufe, as they in part depend on each other, they 
will il/uffrate each other, and at once receive and give additional 
confir mation.” 

r. “* The leaders of faftion (being naturally of the higher 
ranks) would aim to eftablihh an ariffocratic power; and inflave 
both prince and people to their own avarice and ambition.” 

« Thus, if any fet of men had in former times been in 
power; and while in power, had oppreffed embarraffed ma- 
jelty; bad threatened the prince with a general refignation ; 
had thus intimidated him to their own purpofes; had by thefe 
means ufurped the /egal prerogatives of the crown; and apply’d 
them rather to the fupport of their own infwence, than to the 
public welfare -— 

“If the legal privileges of the people had fared no better in 
their hands:—lIf thefe, too, had been fwallowed up, in the 
great guiph of ariftocratic power:—If the members of the 
lower houfe, while they feemed to be the free reprefentatives 
of the people, had been in truth, a great part of them, no 
snore than the commiffioned deputies of their re/pective chiefi, whofe 
fentiments they declared, and whofe interefis they purfued :— 

‘ If fuch a. fet of men, as foon as they had loft their in- 
fluence, fhould now rail at the privileges of the crown, as the 
engines of defpotifm, though they had been formerly allowed 
by the wifdom of the ftate,’ as the occafional fecurities of 
freedom : — 

* If they fhould now abfurdly magnify and exalt the pri- 
vileges of the lower houfe, beyond the limits prefcribed by 

a free 
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a free conftitution: if their pretence fhould be the vindlca- 
tion of the people’s rights; while: their real motive was *f ube 
reftoration of their own exorbitant power, founded on an expected 
majority of theit own dependants "8 ath 

‘ If this conduét: was purfued by any: fet of men, they-would 
ftand convicted of a clear. mark of licentionfad{s and fadtions |< 

© Such would be their main ema .or: purpofe: and this end 
would be purfued by /uitable ‘means: thefe means, tonfidered in 
union, would ftill farther confirm and iboftrate the ead 'they 
aimed at.’ , 

The author then lays down five ottier rharks of licentiouf- 
nefs and faétion, tn which he fhews himfelf an able and a faith- 
ful draughtfman of living manners; but as fome may think 
them fo chara@eriftical that they become perfonal; we muit 
refer the reader to the performance acfelf. In the: twenty- 
fecond fection he obviates fome objeétions; and in ‘the :twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth, he propofes remedies 
for the political diftempers he coniplaine of. In the tweaty- 
fixth fection, he gives us what he calls the chief and muoft 
effeGtual remedy, in which, for the reafon already given, we can 
by no means agree with him. ‘Then follows the conclufion, 

Upon the whole, this author does not fufficiently aftend ta 
the difficulty of fuppreffing licentioufnefs, without wounding 
liberty. He gives us no characters of thiofe kinds of licen 
tioufnefs (and fuch there certainly are) in which a people may 
Be indulged, without government being effentially affe&ted, 
The laft part of his book, at leaft fo much of it, as is ap- 
plicable to the prefent times, is entirely uuconneéted with the 
plan he lays down at his fetting out; and had they appeared 
in a journal, or political paper, they might have pafied as 
good, fmart, fenfible effays, or letters. 
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X. Mifcellaneous Pieces of Antient Englifo Poefe, viz. The Trou- 
blefome Raigne of King John, Written by Shakefpeare, Extant 
in no Eaition of bis Writings, The Metamorph ofis of Pigmali- 
on’s Image, and certain Satyres, By John Martton. “The 
Scourge of Villanie. By the fame. All printed before the Yar 
¥600. 12md, Pr. 2s. 6d. Horsfield, 


HERE fearcely can be a doubt that the dramatic poem 

here called The troublefome Raigne of King John, was 

written by Shakefpear, but.a great part of it is in his worit 

manner. The reader may judge from the opening of the poear 
itfelf, which is omitted in the play, 

¢ Queene Blianor. Barons of Engiand-and my noble lords 4 


Fhovgh God and fortune haue’ bereft from vs 
Pz Vito 








Shakefpear. 
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Vi&torious Richard, fcourge of infidells, 
And clad this land in ftole of difmall hew : 
Yet giue me leaue to ioy, and ioy ycu ail, 
That from this wombe hath fprung a fecond hope, 
A king that may in rule and vertue both 
Succeede his brother in his emperie. 
* K. Iobn. My gracious mother queene, and barons all 5 
Though farre vnwortby of fo high a place, 
As is the throne of mighty Englands king; 
Yet John your lord, contented vneontent, 
~ Will (as he miay) foftaine the heaiy yoke 
Of prefling cares, that hang vpon a crowne. 
My lord of Pembrooke and Jord Salifbury, 
Admit the lord Chattilion to our prefence ; 
That we may know what Philip king of Fraunce 


(By his ambaffadors) requires of vs. 
‘ Q, Elianor. Dare lay my hand that Elianor can gefle 


Whereto this weighty embaffade doth tend : 
If of my nephew Arthur and his claime, 
Then fay, my fonne, I have not miffde my aime.’ 


In the difpute between the two Fa'conbridges, their mother 
is introduced, and the Baftard has a reluctance in declariag him- 
felf to be bafe-born, which, notwithftanding the affe€tation of 
introducing Latin, is expreffled in the very beft manner of 
Philip the Baftard being in a reverie, the king 


fays to him, 


‘ K. Iobnx. Young man how now, what art thou ina trance ? 
Q, Elianor. Philip awake, the man is in a dreame. 
Philip. Philippus atauis edite Regibus. 

What faift thou Philip, fprung of auncient kings ? 


Quo me rapit tempeftas ? 


What winde of honour blowes this furie forth ? 

Or whence proceede thefe fumes of maiefti¢? 
Methinkes I hear a hollow ecchoe found, 

That Philip is the fonne vnto a king: 

The whiftling leaves vpon the trembling frees, 
Whiftle in confort Tam Richards fonne: 

The bubling murmur of the waters fall 

Records Philippus Regias filius : 

Birds in their flight make muficke with their wingsy 
Filling the aire with glorie of my birth: 

Birds, bubbles, leaues, and mountains, ecchoe, all 
Ring in mine eores, that I am Richards fonne, 


Fond man! ah whither art thow carried? 





How 











a&t, when the Baftard threatens to rip up his mother, if fhe did 


the friar; but we cannot pronounce even that, not to be his, 
We are, however, of opinion that the whole fcene carries an 
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How are thy thoughts ywrapt in honors heauen? 
Forgetfull what thoa art, and whence thou camft. 
Thy fathers land cannot maintain thefe thoughts, 
Thefe thoughts are farre vnfitting Fauconbridge : 
And well they may ; for why this mounting minde 
Doath foare too high to ftoupe to Fauconbridge. 
Why how now ? knowett thou were thou art? 
And knoweft thou who expeds thine anfwer here ? 
Wilt thou vpen a frantic madding vaine 
Goe loofe thy land, and fay thy felfe bale borne? 
No, keep thy land, though Richard were thy fire, 
What ere thou thinkft, fay thou art Fauconbridge. 
¢ K. Tobn. Speake man, be fodaine, who thy father was, 
* Philip. Pleafe it your maieftie, Sir Robert. 
Philip, that Fauconbridge cleaues to thy iawes : 
It will not out, I cannot for my life 
Say Iam fonne vnto a Fauconbridge. 
Let land and living goe, tis honors fire 
That makes me fweare king Richard was my fire | 
Bafe toa king addes'title of more ftate, | 
_ Than knights begotten, though legitimate. 
Pleafe it your grace, lam king Richards fonne.’ 


There is fomething fhocking in the remaining part of this 


not confefs that king Richard was his father. If there is any 
part of this play which may be deemed not to:belong to Shake- 
fpear, it is the ballad-metre dialogue between the Baftard and 


allufion to the antient Englifh exhibitions called myfteries, which 
have been fo well explained by the ingenious editor of the Re- 
liques of Antient Englifh Poetry *. It was no unufual thing ig 


Shakefpear’s time, for three or four wits to club together for a ! 


has when poffeffed of a drawing or a painting of Raphael in his 


play ; but Shakefpear’s genius was fo univerfa], that though | 
we may fometimes fafely pronounce a paflage to be his, we dare , 
not fay what is nor his. In perufing this poem or play, the 
reader will have the fame pleafure as a connoiffeur of painting 


Gothic manner, before he attained to that true gracefulnefs of 
afpe& and attitude, for which he became afterwards fo wone 


fhall therefore infert it for the fatisfaftion of the reader. | 


derful. ! 
The old title to this play is too curious to be omitted: we 


‘ The Firft and Second Part of the troublefome Raigne of | 











* See page 119 of this volume. 
P 3 John 
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John King of England. With the Difcovery of King Richard 
Cordelion’s bafe Sonne (vulgarly named the Baftard Faucon- 
bridge :) alfo, the Death of King John at Swinftead Abbey. 
As they were (fundry times) lately a&ed by the Queenes Ma- 
jeflies Players. Written by W. Sh. Iasprinted at London by 
Valentine Simmes for lohn Helme, and are to be fold at his 
fhop in Saint Dunftons Churchyard in Fleeteftreet. 1611.’ 

The remaining poems in this publication are compofed by 
John Marfton, whofe Pygmalion is well worthy the perufal of 
ihofe who love the old Englifh poetry. The fatires, though 
antiquated, contain many ftrong pitures of human life even as 
it is exhibited at this day. 
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X1. The Poetical Works of Mr. William Collins. Wish Memoirs 
of the Author; and Odbfervations on his Genius qnd Writings. By 
J. Langhorne. 120. Pr. 35. Becket. | 


N the memoirs which are prefixed to thefe poems, the editor 
informs us, that Mr. Collins was born at Chichefter, about 
the year 1721, and: received an academical education at Oxford. 
In the year 3942, be publifhed his Oriental Eclogues, under the 
title of Perfian Eclogues. In the year following, after having 
taken the degree of a batchelor of arts, he left the univerfity, 
and removed to London. In 1746, he publifhed his Oges ae- 
Jeriptive and allegorical ; and in 1756, died at Chichefter. 

As thefe are the memoirs of an unfortunate poet, who lived 
for feveral years in a ftate of diffipation and diftrefs, the inge- 
nious author has endeavoured to obviate the invidious refleAi- 
ons of the world, in regard to the condu@.of Mr. Collins, by 
the following joft and pertinent remark : 

‘ The enthufiafm of poetry, like that of religion, has fre- 
quently a powerful influence on the condué of life, and either 
throws it into the retreat of uniform obfcurity, or marks it with 
irregularities that lead to mifery and difguiet. The gifts of 
imagination bring the heavieft task upon the vigilance of rea- 
fon; and to bear ‘thofe faculties with unerring redtitude, or in- 
variable propriety, requires a degree of firmnefs and of cool 
attention, which doth not always attend the higher gifts of the 
mind. Yet, difficult as nature herfelf feems to have rendered 
the task of regularity to genius, it is the fupreme confolation 
of dulnefs and of folly, to point with gothic triumph to thofe 
exceffes, which are the overtlowings of faculties they never en- 
joyed. Perfe&tly unconfcious that they are indebted to their 
ftupidity for the confiftency of their condu&, they plume them- 
tcives On an imaginary virtue, which has its grigin in what is 

really 
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veally their difgrace.—Let fuch, if fuch dare approach the 
fhrine of Coriins, withdraw to a refpeétful diftance, and, 
fhould they behold the ruins of genius, or the weaknefs of. an 
exalted mind, let them be taught to lament that nature has 
left the nobleit of her, works imperfect.’ 

The. poetical writings of this author .aré, four oriental 
eclogues, thirteen odes, an epiftle to Sir ‘Thomas Hanmer, 
on his edition of Shakefpear’s works, and _adirge i in Cy mbeline. 
The editor hasilluftrated each of thefe pieces by many judicious 
criticifms, and entertaining obfervations: ‘ 

‘ With regard to the merit of thefe Eclogues, he favs, it may 
juftly be afferted, that in fimplicity. of defcription and expref, 
fion, in delicacy and foftnefs of numbers, and in natural and~ 
unaffected tendernefs, they. are not to be,equalled by any thing 
of the paftoral kind in the Englith language.’: 

In his obfervations on the Odes, he tells us, ‘The genius of 
Collins was capable of every degree of excellence in lyric poe» 
try, and perfedily qualified, for that high province of the mufe,’ 
Poffeffed of a native ear for all the varieties: of harmony and 
modulation, fufceptible of the fineit feelings of tenderne(s and 
humanity, but, above all, carried away by that high enthu- 
fiafin, which gives to imaginatioa its, ttrongeft colouring, he 
was, at once, capable of foothing the ear. with the melody of 
his numbers, of iufluencing the paffions by the force of his 
Pathos, and of gratifying the fancy by, the Juxury of defcrip- 
tion.’ 

Thofe who are acquainted with thefe beautiful compofitions 
will be able to determine in. what degree they merit this:extra- 
vagant applaufe; thofe who are ftrangers to the works of Mr. 
Collins may take the following ode as a fpecimen ;. which we fe- 
le&, not becaufe it is the beft, but the fhortelt in this Cohn 
dection. 

‘ODE, Written in the year 1746, 


How fleep the brave, who fink to reft, 
By all their country’s withes blett ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mold, 
She there fhall drefs a fweeter fod, . 
‘Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unfeen their dirge is fung; . 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To blefs the turf that wraps their clay,. 
And Freedom fhall a-while repair, 


To dwell a weeping hermit there! 
4 Kil. 4 Ge- 
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XII. 4 General Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the prefent 
Time. Including all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States; theie 
Revolutions, Forms of Government, Laws, Religions, Cuftoms and 

"Manners; the Progrefs of their Learning, Arts, Sciences, Commerce 
and Trade; together with their Chronology, Antiquities, Public 
Buildings, and Curiofities of Nature and Art. By William 

* Guthrie, £/. John Gray, E/g. and others eminent in. this Branch 

of Literature. Vol. VIII. 8v0. Pr. 5s. Newbery.’ 


HIS work has an advantage, which renders it uncommonly 
concife, and that is, the authors have avoided the repe- 
tition of every tranfaction they have already related. Every one 
who knows hiltory is fenfible that the Turks, the Perfians, the 
Hungarians, and the Germans, had fo many conneétions and 
wars with each other, that were feparate accounts of them ta 
hé written, the narrative muft contain at leaft one third more 
than when it is conneéted by references to what has preceded. 
The fame obfervation holds good in the hiftories of France and 
England, Spain, Italy, and the Northern countries, where, 
in the moft remarkable periods of their foreign wars, all 
that the hiftorian has to do, is to. refer to a preceding, or 4 
fubfequent, account of the fame tranfa&tion; only remarking 
the different manners in which each party teJls its own ftory, 
If the battle of Agincourt has been fought in the hiftory of 
France, why is a writer to fight it again in his hiftory of Eng- 
lanhk ? or why, after he kills Gyftavus Adolphus upon the 
plains of Lutzen, in the hiftory of Germany, fhould he make 
him die a fecond death in that of Sweden? unlefs there are 
fome very capital variations ; which feldom happen as to faéts : 
and if thefe variations are quoted in one hiftory, why fhould 
they be repeated in another ? 

The volume before us begins with the hiftory of Perfia, 
which, according t6 the author, is, in its earlieft periods, (tho’ 
it does not commence till after the death of Tamerlane) full of 
uncertainty. No country, perhaps, can produce a more un- 
interrupted feries of modern tyrants than Perfia ; and one 
of the moft confiderable of them was the famous Shah Abbas, 
who, for his victories, was juftly furnamed the Great. Some 
particulars of his reign and character are here delivered, 
we think, with great accuracy and perfpicuity, and cannot 
fail of affeing our readers by their fingularity. 

* But the military virtues of Abbas, to which were added 
many civil ones, were ftained by the moft inhuman, unheard 
of cruelties ever perpetrated. When he was upon his Geor- 
gian expedition, he ordered the nofes and lips of all his fol- 

diers 
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diers to be cut off who made. ufe of tobacco; and @.poor mer- 
chant who knew nothing of this order, having imported fome 
tobacco into the camp, he was, by his command, placed upon 
a pile of faggots and burned to death, with the bags in which 
the commodity was, hung rouhd him. The other inftances of 
his cruelty are-fhocking to the Jaft degree, for he knew.no dif- 
tinétion between juftice and barbarity. Under pretence of pro- 
viding for the poor, he ufed to go difguifed round the ftreets 
of his capital, and, upon the flighteft offence, he would: order 
a baker to be baked alive in his own oven, amd a cook to,,be 
roafted upon his own fpit ; and, at one time, be.was, upon the 
point of putting to death the governor and all the magi(trates 
of Ifaphan, for fome frauds practifed in the markets. His, 
arcs matter of the ordnance, having, through jealouly, killed 
ome people, he not only put him to death, but all, his wives, 
children, and domeftics. He fometimes ‘canted, upon the 
flighteft. grounds of fufpicion, the ladies. of his.harram, or fe- 
raglio, to-be buried alive, with the lovers they were accufed to, 
favour ; and he often caufed the bellies of thofe.who offended, 
him, to be ript up before his face, 

‘ Thofe inhuman barbarities. admit of no extenustins,. but 
that the nature and genius of the Perfians themfelves required 
fuch horrible examples to be. made to keep them inawe. This 
excufe however, cannot be urged with regard to his unnatural, 


treatment of his own fons and family. Two of them had their, 


eyes burnt out, and by his command were fhut up in prifon, 
His eldeft fon, who gave extraordinary proofs of a military ge- 


nius, was paifoned, by his father’s command, and Sefi, his fe-. 


cond fon, met if poffible, with a ftill more cruel fate. He was 
the darling of the people, and he had a fon called Sain, the fame. 


who afterwards mounted that throne, by a beautiful. Circaffian, 


whom he had married. Sefi was the favourite of his father, 
and he ftrove to merit all his tendernefs. For the cruelty of 
Abbas becoming intolerable to the grandees, written intimati- 
ons were thrown into Sefi’s apartment, that. he might, if he 


pleafed, immediately mount the throne of Perfia, Sefi difco-. 
vered the whole ta his father; but the difcovery, though at-, 
tended with the warmeft proteftations of duty and ebedience,. 


inftead of endearing him to the tyrant, proved his ruin. Abbas 
was ftruck with horror, in thinking he had a fon about him, 
who had it in his power to dethrone him, His apprehenfions. 
deprived him of his reft, in fo much, that he fhifted his bed fe- 
veral times every night. They were increafed, by a trifling 
accident at hunting, the prince happening to fhoot at a wild 
boar before his father; and the declared love the people had 
for Sefi, at laft determined his father to put him to death. He 

propofed 
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propofed that Kirchuki fhould undertake the execution, but he 


declined it with horror: One Babut, however, undertook ir, 
and attended by fome of his flaves, he ftabbed the innocent 
prince dead, as he was returning from a bath, followed by a 
fingle page. 

* It was foon known by whofe command this inhuman mur- 
der had been perpetrated ; and it’was with difficulty the people 
were prevented from pulling Abbas out of his palace. Nothing 
could have appeafed them but the exceffive grief he difcovered. 
Tt was fo great'that he fuffered the prince’s mother in her rage 
to pull him by the hair, and to ‘beat him with her fifts. In 
fhort, his mourning and grief for what he had done, was al- 
moft equal to ‘his ‘cruelty, in the commiffion; and ever after 
he wore the drefs of one of his loweft fubjeéts ; for when Her- 
bert, the traveller, afterwards faw him, though he was giving an 
audience to the Englifh ambaffador, he was dreft in a coat of 
plain read callico, quilted with cotton.. But he gave far more 
dreadful proofs of his grief, than faiting and mourning. For 
he invited all'the khans, who had either given, or caufed, a 
fufpicion, or had encouraged his jealoufy of his fon, to a ban- 
quet, where he ordered poifon to be adminiftred to them, and 
he faw them all expire, before he left the room. The tyrant 
however, probably fearing, that it might be difficult for him 
to get a futnre executioner of lris cruelty, was fo far from put- 
ting Babut to death, that he rewarded him with the government 
of the principality of Kafwin. He forced Babut at laft, with 
his own hand, to cut off his fon’s head, whom he tenderly loved, 
and to throw it as his feet. Obferving Babut, on this occafion, 
opprefied -with grief, “* Think, Babut, faid he, what I mutt 
have felt, when you brovght me the news of my fon’s death, 
Be gone, and comfort thyfelf with one refleGtion, that thy fon 
and mine are no more; and that in this refpeé&t, thou art ona 
footing with thy fovereign.” It is faid that Babut foon after 
was murdered by a-confpiracy of his own flaves.’ 

Among the other curious particulars with which this hiftory 
abounds, the following muft be highly entertaining to an En- 
glith reader, as it contains an exploit of his countrymen but 
little known. 

* Abbas, equally politic as brave, had the ‘art to turn every 
circumftance to his own account. In 1607, the Portugueze 
had taken the ifle of Qrmus, with fome adjacent iflands, from 
the petty king who reigned there; and, by this important 
conqueft, they were in hopes to engrofs to themfelves all the 
trade of the Perfian Gulph ; and to difpoflels the Englith of all 
commerce there. An officer, Ruy Frera, the Portugueze ge- 


neral and. governor, accordingly in the year 1621, attacked a 
I {quae 
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fquadron of Englith fhips trading: there, killed one Andrew 
Shilling their commodore ; and obliged their fhips*to return to 
India. During their abfencey Shah Abbas, who’ had: reunited 
to his crown fo many other dominions, ordered his governor of 
Shiras to befiege the ci:y of. Ormus with a great army. While 
he was laying before the place, upon which Ruy Freras had 
raifed new fortifications, the Englith fquadron being ‘now aug- 
mented to nine fhips, returned’ ta diive the Portugueze out of 
Ormus, which they already found befieged by the Perfian army. 
The chief Englifh commanders in this expedition were Waddel; 
Blythe, and Woodcock; and when they appeared before the 
place, it was intimated to them by the Perfian general Kouli 
Kan, that if they expeéted the benefit of trading in the Perfian 
Gulph, they muft join his army againft the common enemy the 
Portugueze. Upon this, a treaty was fet on foot, and it was 
agreed, that the Englifh fhould be put in poffeffion of the 
caftle of Ormus, with all its cannon and ammunition; but the 
Perfians were at liberty, if they pleafed, to build another fort 
on the fame ifland. The fpoil was to be equally divided, and 
the Perfians were to pay half the expence of the warlike ope- 
rations; but the Englifh were ever after to be free from impofts 
in thofe parts. ‘Thofe conditions being fettled, the Englith 
commanders took a view of the difpofitions of the fiege, which 
had lafted feven months, without the Perfians making the fmalleft 
progrefs in it, according to the moft authentic accounts re 
ceived from,the Englifth and other Europeans, who were pre 
fent at the fiege. ‘The foldiers of Shah Abbas the Great, who 
had conquered fo many great kingdoms, were moft wretched 
practitioners in the art of war. ‘The three captains above men- 
tioned befieged the caftle of Kifheme, which was defended by 
Ruy Frera in perfon; but he was obliged to furrender the place, 
and he himfelf was fent prifoner to Surat. In the mean while, 
the other fix Englith hips landed a large body of Perfians upon 
the ifland of Ormus ; and while the Perfians were making 
themfelves mafters of the town, which they did, the Englith 
cannonaded the Portugueze gallies, in which the chief ftrength 
of the befieged lay, and funk five of them. This fervice took 
up about five weeks, but ftill the caftle held out, being garri- 
foned by twenty-fix thoufand men, and defended by one hun- 
dred and fourteen pieces of cannon. It is hard to fay whether 
the Perfians or Porrugueze were the more wretched foldiers. 
The firit were incapable of attacking, and the others of de- 
fending. The Portugueze: however, after a breach had been 
made, repulfed the Perfians; and the place would have re- 
mained impregnable by them, had not the Englith undertaok 
the fiege, and forced the garrifor to furrende:. 


‘ The 
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© The reader, from the above relation, may eafily concludes 
that all the courage and {kill of the Perfians, who made fo great 
a figure under Abbas, was only comparative, and that in both 
refpecis, they were as much inferior to the Portugueze, the moft 
cowardly of the European nations, as they were fuperior to 
their own barbarous neighbours. Great hiftorical inftruétiion 
is to be gained from the fate of Ormus. By its fituation in the 
mouth of the Perfian Gulph, it was the once the greateft mart 
of trade in the known world. It is celebrated by all antiquity 
on that account ; and even before the difcoveries of the Portu- 
gueze, it was talked of by Europeads as the paradife of the 
earth, and the mine of riches. The Portugueze, about the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, were the moft enterprizing 
and the moft infolent people in Europe; and the kings of Or- 
mus hat formerly been pofiefled of immenfe treafures, and ter- 
ritories on the continent. After various revolutions in their go- 
vernment, Albuquerque, the famous Portugueze general and 
admiral, by incredible efforts of courage and good management, 
rendered the king of the ifland tributary ; and in.procefs of time 
his flave. For though Albuqu¢rque continued the government 
in the perfons of the royai family, yet they had no power, but 
in fome very immaterial points of religion and trifling difputes, 
over fubje&s ; and they fubfified upon a pitiful ftipend allotted 
to them by the Portugueze governors; nor were they even per- 
mitted, without leave, to depart from the ifland. It was in 
vain for the kings of Perfia, who fome time before the reduction 
of the ifland by the Portuguefe, had rendered it tributary, to 
complain of lofing their tribute, and of being infulted by a hand- 
ful of beggarly Europeans, for fo. the Afiatics confidered the 
Portugueze to be. Albuquerque not only held them at de- 
fiance, but brovght them to treat with him upon the footing of 
a fovereign prince. It would tire defcription to give an account 
of the vaft riches and luxury of the Portuguefe fettlements in 
Ormus, which was faid to contain forty thoufand people, tho’ 
no more than feven miles in circumference. They arrived to 
fuch a pitch of wealth and arrogance as to boaft, that inftead 
of gilding, as they did, the bolts and bars of their doors and 
windows, they would make them of folid gold and filver. In 
the fair time, the ifland itfelf was the rendezvous of commerce. 
The foil of it being hid under the moft magnificent carpets be- 
Jow their feet, and rich pavilions above their heads, made the 
whole ifland appear as a camp, in which none but princes and 
general officers refided; while the air was impregnated by all 

the fineft odors and perfumes that nature can produce.’ 
‘ After faying fo much with regard to this terreftrial paradife, 
the reader muft be furprized to underftand, that this delightful 
2 {pot 
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fpot was no other than a rock of falt; deftitute of water, herb- 
age, trees, vegetables, and all thofe produdts.of the earth 
which contribute either to the happinefs, or the fubfiftance of 
mankind. But trade, induftry, and a happy fttuation, (it being 
no more than five miles diftant from the continent of Perfia) 
fupplied them all; till all were deftroyed by luxury, The im- 
menfe riches the Portugueze acquired, the adulations paid them 
by the flaves of the eaft, and the precautions taken by Albu- 
querque, and their wife predeceffors, to render the ifland im- 
pregnable, made them lofe all their virtue: animofities among 
themfelves fucceeded, and the pride inherent to their nation, 
with the defire of being revenged upon one another, finithed 
their ruin, by a handful of Englifhh failors, upon that once 
happy fpot. May the fame never be the fate of other Europe- 
ans, or their defcendants, who are now in circumftances of 
profperity and affluence, from valour and induftry. 

_ © Abbas knew too well the importance of Ormus to think of 
preferving it. He knew his own ignorant and indolent fubjeés 
never could fupport the ftate it was in, when it came into his 
hands ; and that therefore, it muft in courfe fall a prey to any 
enterprizing European power who fhould attempt to reduce it. 
He therefore refolved to reduce it to the ftate in which it came 
out of the hands of nature, the moit uncomfortable and defpi- 
cable that can be conceived. The Portugueze, it is true; might 


have retaken it, had they been fupported properly by their go- 


vernors at Goa ; but all attempts of that kind proved unfuc- 
cefsful; and Shah Abbas was deaf to the moft flattering pro- 
pofals of the Englith, for making a fettlement theres Though 
the conqueft of Ormus, and the expulfion of the Portugueze, 
was entirely owing to them; and though a fair treaty had 
heen concluded between them and the Perfizos, yet after the 
fervice was performed, he moft ingratefully refufed to fulfil the 
articles; and, upon the whole, the Englifh were confiderable 
lofers by the fuccefs of their own arms. It is faid, that they 
did not carry off above the value of twenty thoufand pounds, 
though the money and effects, which fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, amounted to two millions fterling., But at the 
fame time, it is acknowledged, that they loft confiderable ef- 
fects by ftorms and fhipwrecks. The trade of Ormus was, by 
Shah Abbas, transferred to Gambron. The Dutch, partly by 


ftealth, and partly by connivance, carried off the materials of. 
the fortifications ; and by the lateft accounts we have, the whole 


ifland now appears like a wreck of nature.’ 

The hiftory of Perfia is fucceeded by that of the Turkifh 
empire, which is continued to the prefent times; and that by 
the hiftory of Germany, which begins with the reign of Charle- 

magne, 
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magne, or Charles the Great, and, in this volume, is brought 
down to the reign of the emperor Conrade the Fourth, and the 
extin@iion of the houfe.of Suabia. Upon the whole, tho’ this 
volume is remarkably concife and comprehenfive, we do not 
know of any event that happened during the period it contains, 
that is not here related with a brevity which anfwers all the 
ends of the moft florid and circumflantial narrative. 





XT. A Treatife of Algebra, in Two Books. Book 1. Containing 
the fundamental Principles of this Art. Together with all the 
Pra&ical Rules of Operation. Book 1. Containing a great Va- 
riety of Problems in the moft important Branches of the Matbhe- 
matics. By W. Emeifon, 8vo, 75. Nourfe. 


HE work before us may, with great propriety, be con- 

fidered as a fyftem of algebra, executed in-a very con- 

cife and mafterly manner. But it is abfolutely neceffary that 

the reader be acquainted with arithmetic and geometry, before 

he attempts to perufe it: and with thefe qualifications, we wilf 

venture to promife him, that the time he fpends in ftudying it 
will not be fpent in vain. 

The properties of fimple figured extenfion conftitute the ob- 
ject of geometry ; a fcience, which, in order to obtain its end 
with more facility, firft confiders extenfion as limited by one, 
then by two, and, at laft, by three dimenfions. Thefe three 
dimenfions conftitute the effence of all mental bodies, or por- 
tions of fpace, terminated every way by intelle&tual boundaries. 
And thus, by the fucceflive operations and abftrations of the 
mind, we diveft matter of almoft all its fenfible propere 
ties, in order to examine its idea only. The difcoveries to 
which this enquiry leads us, cannot fail of being extremely 
ufeful ; efpecially as it is here unneceflary to regard the impe- — 
netrability of bodies: for when we contemplate their motion, 
we need only confider them as figured and moveable parts of 
fpace, feparate from each other.’ 

But as the examination of figured extenfion prefents nu- 
merous poflible combinations, it becomes neceffary to find 
fome facile method of difcovering thefe combinations, In or- 
der to this, a fmall degree of attention will be neceflary to con- 
vince us, that they principally confift in the calculation and re- 
lation of the different parts of which we imagine geometrical 
figures to be formed ; and this enquiry leads us to arithmetic, 
or the fcience of numbers; which is no more than the art of 
finding a fhort method of exprefing a fingle relation, arifing 
from 
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from the comparifon of many : and the different ways of com- 
paring thefe relations, give us the different rules of arith- 
metic. 

By refle&ting upon thefe rules, we eafily dedute. certain prin- 
ciples, or general properties of relations; and by exprefling 
thefe relations in a general manner, we difcover different pof- 
fible combinations; the refuits of which, being reduced to one 
general form, are no more than arithmetical combinations, in- 
dicated and reprefented by the moft fimple and. concife expref- 
fions confiftent with their generality. The art, or feience; of 
thus denoting thefe relations, is what we call algebra, or the 
{cience of magnitude im general. Thisis the foundation of all 
the poffible difcoveries of quantity, or whatever is fufceptible 
of increafe or diminution. 

Such is the concatenation between the three fciences of geo- 
metry, arithmetic, and algebra : it is therefore no wonder that 
our ingenious author fuppofes the reader acquainted with the 
two former before he attempts to perufe his work, which treats 
of the hatter. 

The fecond book is wholly taken up with the application of 
the rules delivered in the firft, to a great variety of fubjects, 
relating to arithmetic, geometry, plain and {pherical trigono- 
metry, geometrical /oci, mechanics, phyfics, feries, exponential 
quantities, and the doctrine a maximis & minimis. 

It cannot be imagined, that a treatife merely elementary can 
furnith matter for many extracts: indeed a general concatena- 
tion always runs thro” works of this kind and renders the fe- 
veral parts fo dependent on one another, that it is impofible 
to give our readers any intelligible quotation. 





XIV. Thirteen Sermons on the Parable of the Ten Virgins, with three 
others on Perfonal and Family-Religion. Preached at Wateham 
in Dorfetthire. By S. Reader. 800. Pr.'gs.' Field. 


HE author of thefe difcourfes writes with a laudable zeal 

for the promotion of religion, and the happinefs of his 
congregation. His difcourfes contain many wholefome admo- 
nitions and pious reflections ; but they feem to be more peculi- 
arly calculated for the good people of Wareham than the re- 
public of letters: they will indeed afford but little entertaine 
ment to the learned or the inquifitive reader, The author is 
capable of writing in an unexceptionable ftile; but he debafes 
his compofitions by that whining mode of expreffion, or, if we 
myay be allowed‘ the phrafe, that groaning rhetoric, which noo 
olten 
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often diftinguithes the theological produions of diffenting 


teachers. 
The following extracts will give our readers a proper idea of - 


his manner and merit. 
¢ The enlargement of the faculties of the faints will rende# 


them capable of pleafures far fuperior to all that they are ac- 
quainted with at prefent, perhaps of fuch, of which they have 
not at prefent even the leaft conception. But to have fin for ever 
deftroyed, to be made perfe& in holinefs, to have the feeble 
fparks of love to God, which were here kindled in their hearts, 
blown up into a bright and everlafting flame ; to fpend eter- 
nity in his fervice and his praife, to glow with immortal ardour 
in this biifsful employment, and to have no more intrufions of 
vanity to pollute and interrupt it, will be bleffednefs indeed, 
which a fanétified mind cannot but look for with defire and 
pleafure, but which fhall far exceed the moft exalted expefta- 
tions. ”Tis inexpreffibly delightful to come to God with holy 
fervour of devotion now, amidft all the imperfeétions that at- 
tend it; but to draw near his throne, with more divine fervour; 
and without any remainder of imperfeftion, muft neceffarily af- 
ford the mof{t confummate delight.’ 

In this paragraph the author expreffces himfelf with fome ele- 
gance of itile and dignity of fentiment: but take another quo 
tation, ‘* Will you not, O my friends, give up yourfelves to 
Chrift, and receive him as a bridegroom to you? He cannot 
be rejected without the utmoit folly, the greateft guilt, and ab- 
folute, final, irrevocable ruin, Chrift muft be yours, or you 
muft be for ever undone. Oh! that every one therefore would 
be perfuaded, to receive the Lord of glory, in this amiable and 
endearing character, as a bridegroom to his foul !’ 

Again.——‘ O my friends, what is the iffue of the trial ? how 
far is the end of our Lord’s, our bridegroom’s delay, anfwered 
with refpect to us? Does it kindle our defire of his coming? Is 
the expectation of it to us like that of bope deferred, that makes 
the heart fick, Prov. xiii. 12. Do we look for it with that 4- 
fire, which, when it comes, will be @ tree of life? Oh! that I 
could fay, Oh! that you, my brethren, could in general fay, 
that it is fo with us! He comes, but are we ready to give him 
a cordial welcome, becoming the condefcending relation in which 
he ftands, as the bridegroom of our fouls ? Do we look for the 
day of our complete union to him, with an ardour refembling 
that, with which the day of the conjugal union is often ex- 
pe&ted ? Oh! where is our faith? Where is our living by it ? 
Where is our hope, our joy, our ardent defire, on the thought 
of his approach?’ 


Here 
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. Here Mr. Reader, forgetting the chara&ter‘of a manly ora: 
tor, whines like an Arcadian fwain, and mifiakes the groan for 
the pathos. 

Some perhaps may be affefed with this way of writing, and 
call it uzéion; but furely it is below the dignity of ;Chriftian 
eloquence. We meet with nothing of this kind in the facred 
writings. Our Saviour’s parable is fimple and unaffeed; be 
fpeaks of no conjugal ardors, no union of the bridegroom and 
the bride. That uagticn which fome people admire is—canting. 

We.fhall not undertake to anaiyle thefe difcourfes, as they 
contain nothing new or peculiarly inftruftive. Jt will be fuffie 
cient to obferve that our author has minutely examined the pa- 
rable of the ten virgins; earneftly recommended the duty of 
* perfonal and family religion ;’ and, from all thefe topics, de- 
duced a competent variety of practical obfervations. 


ii. 





XV. The Claim of the Colonies to an Exemption from Internal Taxes 

 impofed by Authority of Parliament, examined: In a Letter from 
a Gentleman in London, to bis Friend in America. 80. Pr. 1% 
Jobniton. r. 


E have not, for fome years, feen a more eandid, difpaf- 
fionate, and better-{upported pamphlet, than this before 

us. The author appears to have a landed property in Ame- 
rica, and to have refufed his concurréncé with the agent -of the 
province where it lies, in oppofing the intended act of parlia- 
ment for impofing certain ftamp duties in the colonies, This 
oppofition, it feems, is attended with a very fingular and alarm- 
ing circumftance, that fome of thofe colonies have difputed the 
fundamental right of Great Britain totax them. This letter- 
writer combats that opinion with great ftrength of evidence 


and reafoning ; fully convinced that the profperity andfecurity 


of the colonies has arifen from, and is conneéted with, that ju- 
rifdi€tion. He proceeds to fhew, that the pretended right of 
exemption can be claimed only upon the common law of Eng- 
land, which the fettlers carried with them to America; the 
grants of the crown; the confena and ufage of parliament ; 
the Americans not being reprefented in the Britith houfe’ of 
commons ; of the manifeft impraéticability, or public inconve- 
nience, of parliaments exercifing jurifdiction in fuch a cafe. 
As to the common law of England, it is plain, that it can 
_oppofe no tax laid on by the Britifh parliament, how- 
ever it might one impofed by 2 provincial afflembly. With re- 
gard to charters, it is certain that that of Penfylvania exprefly 
referves the right of parliament to impole taxes upon the Pen- 
Vou. XIX... March, 1765. Q fylvanians ; 
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fylvanians ; and ‘ the charters granted to Conneéticut, Mafla- 
ehufets Bay, New-Hamphthire, and Rhode-Ifland, limit the le- 
giflative power, which they grant the refpetive affemblies, to 
the enacting fuch laws as fhall not be repugnant, but, as near 
as may be, conformable to the laws of Great Britain.’ The 
charter of Maryland, on the other hand, declares, ‘ That the 
inhabitants fhall not be fubje& to any impofitions or taxes, but 
fuch as their houfe of burgeffes fhall confent to.” Notwithitand- 
ing this, the letter-writer obferves, that the people of Maryland 
are almoft the only people in America who have not fet up a 
claim of exemption from parliamentary taxation. We are 
therefore to fuppofe, that they look upon this claufe in their 
charter, as only limiting the prerogative from impofing taxes 
upon them. But whatever is the meaning of the erown, it is 
certain, that neither James the ift, nor Charles the rft, could, 
by their prerogative, abolifh any juft right of parliament, far 
tefs the fundamental! one of taxation; and indeed we think any 
American pays a very indifferent compliment to the proteftant 
eftablifhment, if he endeavours to fhelter himfelf, by a prero- 
gative charter, againft an act of parliament. We are not fure 
Whether fuch a plea does not aim at the very vitals of the con- 
ftitution, as eftablifhed at the Revolution. Our author farther 
obferves, that the Britifh parliament has of late not only alter- 
ed but annulled charters, and mentions that of the filhmongers 
of London. 

As to the confent and ufage of parliament, which is the next 
ground of the colonies claim of exemption, the letter-writer very 
juftly obferves, that this claim is deftroyed by the praétice of par- 
liaments ; and he brings one inftance that ought to be decifive, 
the a& of parliament paffed in the year 1733, * which abro- 
gates fo much of the common law, as relates to defcents of 
freeholds in America, takes from the fon the right of inheri- 
tance in the lands the crown had granted to the father and his 
heirs in abfolute fee, makes them affets, and applies them to 
the payment of debts and accounts contracted by the father 
without the participation of the fons This ac goes ftill fur- 
ther ; it fets afide the fort of evidence required by the common 
law, and eftablifhed by every court of jultice in America, in 
proof of a debt, and injoins the admiffion of an affidavit made 
ex parte by a perfon in Great Britain, before thé chief magi- 
{trate of any corporation, and only authenticated by the com- 
mon feal of fuch corporation, as evidence equivalent to viva voce 
evidence in all courts of juftice in the colonies. Could it now 
be fuppofed that any American chief juftice, who in the courfe 
of his ofice mult have frequently pronounced decrees of his 
court under the authority of this a& of parliament for feizing 
upon, 
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upon, and felling the freehold Jands inherited by the fon from 
his father, for the difcharge and fatisfaftion of a book-debt due 
from the father to a Britith merchant, and only proved to be 
juftly owing by fuch evidence as I have mentioned, thould doubt 
of the power of parliament to difpofe of the property of any 
inhabitant of the colonies in the fame manner as the provincial 
legiflature of each colony has authority to do? Or can aby mah 
who admits the power of parliament to take away the Jands of 
the people in America, (the moft facred part of any man’s pro= 
perty) and difpofe of them for the ufe of private perfons, inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, queftion the parliament’s having fuf- 
ficient jurifdiiion to take away a fmall part of the produés of 
thofe lands, and apply it to the public fervice.’ aia. 

The author then mentions the mutiny and defertion 
bill, by which the troops raifed in America are fendered 
fubje& to the fame pains and penalties as the Britith, which 
they never were before the firft year of the late war. The 
letter-wiiter next proceeds to fhew, and we think he does it un- 
anfwerably, that the parliament -has a right to impofe intef- 
nal, as well as external, taxes in America. With tegard tothe 
next claim of exemption urged ‘by the Americans, their ‘not 
being reprefented in parliament, he refers himfelf to a pamphlet 
we have lately taken notice * of, but differs from that author 
in a few,particulars, tho’ in none that affect the main queftign, 

He next proceeds to examine the laft ground of the co- 
lonies claim, the impracticability, or public intonveénien¢e, 
of the parliament’s impofing taxes upon the colonies. Jn 
examining this objection, he admiis the inconveniency ‘fh 
the fulleft manner; but as the taxation of the colonies is he- 
ceflary, he fhews, that the other methods propofed, viz. ‘that 
the colonies fhould agree among themfelves upon the propor- 
tion to be raifed by each; or that the crown fhould make 
a requifition from each cclony of a particular fum, are 
both impracticable and inconvenient. He then itates the ama- 
zing debt due from the colonies to the merchants of London, 
of four millions fterling, and he fuppofes, rather than proves, 
that the whole goods and chattels, negroes, and fifhing uten- 
fils, of all the Britith fubjeéts on the Continent are worth not 
above two millions more. ‘ And yet, (continues he) notwith- 
ftanding this prodigious debt, the Britith merchants are Mill 
fo willing to give the colonies further. credit, that fome colony- 
Jegiflatures have found it necefflary to reftrain the Britifh mer- 
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‘chants from doing fo, by enaGting laws againft it; for fuch is 
the avowed purpofe of a late a& of afflembly in South Carolina, 
which lays a duty equal toa prohibition upon negroes imported 
jotothat province. This being the cafe, may I not venture to 
affirm, that it is the merchants of Great Britain, who have 
raifed the colonies to their prefent importance ? And if we en- 
squire i into their motives for giving the colonies fuch extenfive 
‘credit, we fhall find them to be the confidence they had in the 
fapreme jurifdition of parliament, following their property to 
America, and fecuring it for them in the deepeft receffes of the 
woods, againtt any unjuft act of a provincial legiflature, or any 
fraudulent inveftiture of it by the perfons in whofe hands they 
coofided it. That this is really the cafe, any one may convince 
imfelf, by only. comparing the ftate’of the colanies credit with 
the Britith merchants in the year 1732, when the a& of parlia- 
ment, I before took notice of, was paffed, with what it is at 
this day; or, if -he wifhes for further fatistaction, let him en- 
deavour to perfuade. the merchants, that the parliament has no 
internal jurifdiftion over property in the colonies, and that 
confequently the aét. which they depend on is void in irfelf, and 
gannot be executed ; and he will foon have the cries of a mil- 
Jion and a half of bankrupts, and ruined Americans, toclear 
up his doubts.’ 
This letter-writer next proves, from recent faés, the necef. 
fity of a parliamentary jurifdiGion over the perfons of the fub- 
Gs in the colonies, even for their own fecurity;. and this is 
igllowed by a jultification of the propofed tax, which is ad- 
vanced with great tendernefs towards the interefts of the colo- 
nies, The right honourable gentieman who is at the head of 
the treafury fhewed a tendernefs likewife which was uncommon ; 
for tho*laft year the houfe of commons had come to a refolu- 
tion that it might be proper to charge certain ftamp duties upon 
the colonies, yet all further proceedings upon that refolution 
were poftponed till next feffion, that the, colonies might have 
time to offer a compenfation for the revenue that fuch a tax 
might produce, When the agents of the colonies waited on 
the chancellor of the exchequer, to thank him for this mark of 
confideration, he hinted, that the colonies would now have it 
in their power, by agreeing to this tax, to eftablifh a precedent 
for their being confulted before any tax was impofed on them 
by parliament, and that he was ready to receive any propofal 
from the colonies for a tax that might be equivalent inits produce. 
The agents informed their conftituents accordingly ; butinitead 
of complying with fo generous and humane a proceeding, 
fome of them fent over petitions, to be prefented to the king, 
lords, and commons, pofitively and direétly queflioning the au- 
4 thority 
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thority and jurifdi@ion of parliament over the properties of 
the people in the colonies ; and tho’ fome of them were lefs 
violent, or rather lefs frantic, yet none of them either au- 
thorized its agents to confent to a ftamp duty, or to offer an 
compenfation. Two of them, indeed, faid, they would bear 
their proportion of that duty, by methods of their own ; but 
when queftioned, they confeffed they had no ‘authority to 
undertake for any particular fum. ‘The petitions queftioning 
the juridiction of parliament were not fuffered to be read in the 
houfe, and the agents for thofe colonies refufed to concur in 
another petition, which might have eftablifhed a precedent for 
their being heard in behalf of their refpeétive colonies againit 
the tax. 

We have been the more full in our account of this pam- 
phiet, becaufe it concerns a matter of the utmoft importance 
to this kingdom 5 which is here clearly flated, and candidly 


difcuffed. 
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MonTHLY CATALOGUE 


16. An Addrefs to the remaining Members oft tbe  Coterie, \ 8vo. 
Pr. 15. Wiikie, 


F we ate not miftaken, we have reviewed, with great fatil 
faction, fome former produ@ions of this author; and as we 
have no concern in the event of political difputes, we cannot 
help wifhing that the combatants were fomewhat better paired, 
that they might give a little more diverfion to the public. At 
prefent the victory which the minifterial writers have obtained, 
in wit, fas, argument, ftile, and compofition, has been too 
cheap; and the only apology we can make on the fide of ‘the 
minority is, that their time is fo much taken | up in adting, fpeak- 
ing, and voting, that they have no leifure for writing. This 
howevet't is a conduct very diferent from that of former mino- 
rities, who afterwards have become majorities. We can our- 
felves remember the time when a minority of no more than 
thirty-five, upon the ftrongeft queftion they. could bring i into 
the houfe, by the force of writing, raifed a fpirit in the nation, 
which carried their point, againft ong of the moft able and 
moft powerful minifters the nation ever had. 
This writer, after a very fneering, and, we think, not quite 
enerous introduétion, (if the numbers of ‘his. antagonifts 
are as defpicable as he reprefents) proceeds ‘in a’ {train of arch, 
but powerful irony, to expofe the inconfiftencies of the mino- 
tity. Speaking of Lord B. ‘ You call him, fays our addreffer, 
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a betrayer of his country, and yet you fue to him for prote@ion ; 
you condemn him to the block, and the fcaffold, and yet faid 
you to him, Rule thou over us.’ The autbor then is extremely 
fevere on the ends of the oppofition, and the manner in which 
it is carried on; but, above all, again{ft the profufe expences, 
amounting, as he fays, to a debt of fixty millions fterling, laid 
out on four German campaigns, without bringing the leaft ad- 
vantage to this country, 

We are fo much friends to the oppolition, that we really with 
fome of their writers would attempt to anfwer this mi- 
nifterial argument, by fhewing, that France, during thofe four 
campaigns, or, at leaft, the two laft of them, which were the 
molt expenfive and bloody, could, with the leaft probability of 
fuccefs, have carricd troops to America, ruined as her marine 
was; orthat, had they landed there, they could have done 
her any fervice, confidering the very powerful armament we 
then had in that country. 

This writer next proceeds, with very farcaftical humour, tq 
characterize the two heads of the oppofition; one of whom 
he reprefents as an intolerable tyrant, and thé other as a mere 
weathercock. He likewife mentions a ‘ gentleman, whom 
a dying financier $s faid to have left as a legacy to this maple 
for the filling a confiderable department in the treafury. 
But, continues he, ‘ mere tranfcripts from Poltlethwaite, vad 
trom the printed Journals of the houfe, are but aukward reme- 
dies to the diftempered condition of our public revenues: till he 
can reafon, improve, and calculate, as well as copy and read, 
he is not likely to give much fatisfaction to others, whatever he 
may do to himfelf,’ Our author then mentions the prefent to- 
pics of oppofition, which he reduces to, the difmiffione of offi- 
cers in parliament ; the Manila bills; the Canada paper ; and 
the fyftem of a foreign policy. He mentions, with an air of 
triumph, the unprecedented payment into the Britith Exche- 
quer of 670,000 1. for the fubfiftence of the French prifoners ; 
and defies the gentlemen of the oppofition to quote any period 
of time in which their patrons ever imported fo much, or indeed 
any fum of money on thataccount. He obferves, that the modera- 
tion of a certain duke, in an intended purchafe, has deprived the 
oppofition of a favourite topic. He laughs, perhaps with fome 
jultice, at the German demands made upon Great Britain. He 
proceeds to the queftion of the difmiffions, which he ridicules, 
as being abfurd, impraficable, and contrary to the nature of 
our conititution.. As totbe Manila bills, we cannot think that 
this author’s arguments are very conclufive ; if we confider the 
jlate of the Britih fleet and army.at. the time they were ob- 


tained, aud the very great inconveniencies that muft be intro- 
ducd 
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duced in the obfervation of all capitulations, if the court of 
the conquered party fhould think proper to difown the aés of 
their own governors, generals, and minifters. 

What this author fays with regard to the Canada bills, car- 
ries with it more reafon. He then proceeds to the laft ob- 
jection, that of the foreign policy ; which he treats as a feries 
of moft infamous, impudent, and unauthenticated demands of 
our German brethren; the Jews particularly, who have loft 
their al] in the defence of our lives, properties, and boly faith. 
Upon the whole, we would be glad to review a pamphlet on 
the other fide of the queftion, that fhould, with equal fpirit, 
anf{wer the ireny and the fa&s contained in this addrefgs, 


17. The State of the ‘Nation, with a preliminary Defence of she 
Budget. 4¢0, Pr. ts. Almon. 


That this is a party publication, were there no other evi- 
dence, appears from the very moderate price it bears. The 
difpute between the author and the remarker on the Budget is 
of a very fingular nature, as the former acknowledges that both, 
of them have made ufe of the fame papers, in eftimating the 
finking fund, (which is indeed the capital part of the difpute) 
but have brought out very different conclufions. * As it is 
impoffible (fays he) for more than one conclufion to be the 
true one, why has not this author laid his finger upon that 
error in my eftimate which he prefumes to have led me wrong, 
and the avoiding of which he fuppofes to have fet him right ?” 
This is a pretty extraordinary way of reafoning; for we appre- 
hend that, when two authors make different deductions from 
the fame principles, the latter, ip/o fa@o, in the progre’s of his 
calculations, muft neceflarily point out the errors of the former. 
The truth therefore is, that the difference lies in fadts, thar 
can be decided only by having free accefs to original papers, 
The prefumption, however, muft lie in favour of the minitter, 
whofe adminifiration of the finances has gained him more ap- 
probation, both without doors and within, than ever fell to 
the lot of any of his predeceffors, 


c8. A North-Briton Extraordinary. Publifoed at Edinburgh. 
8ve. Pr. 6d. Nicoll. 


Quis tam ferreus—ut teneat fe? fays a vigorous Scotfman, 
ready to burft with indignation, at the illiberal, dull, unpro- 
voked fcurriljty every day poured out againft his country. ’Tis 
true, friend, you have reafon ; but we cannot entirely approve 
of your replying i in the manner you do. You cannot, indeed, 
be {aid to repay your adverfaries’ in their own coin; for you 
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write with fenfe and {pirit; but we think your abufe of the Eng- 
lith nation is by far too general, and therefore unjuft, Your 
mittake lies in thinking the majority of the Englifh to be the 
enemies or revilers of your country. The cafe is otherwife: 
the majority of the Englith people defpife the venom thrown 
out againit the Scots as much as you do. Havea little patience, 
and it willvanith of itfelf; nay “tis odds, if your countrymen 
are not loaded with as much fullome panegyric, as they are now 
treated with. illiberal abufe, and that too from the very fame 


hands. 


19. The mutual Interef of Great Britain and the American Col- 
nies confidered, wiih refpc® to an AB paffid laf Sifficn of Parlia- 
ment for laying a Duty on Merchandife, Sc. Usth fome Remarks 
on a Pamphlet, intituled, © ObjeBions to the Taxation of the Ame- 
rican Colonies, Fe. confidered.’ In a Letter to a Membe of Par- 
liament. 400. Pr. td. Nicoll. 


This writer is an advocate againft the taxation of the colo- 
nies ; but we apprehend the reader will find nothing new in 
his arguments, that is not fully anfwered by the excellent 


pamphlet already reviewed. (See p. 225. 


20. The Laws and Policy of England, relating to Trade, examined 
by the Maxims and Principles of Trade in general; and by the. 
Laws and Policy of other Trading Nations. By the Author of 
the Treatife on the Police of France, &c. 410. Pr. 3. Robfon. 


The chief objeGtion we have to this performance is, the au- 
thor’s frequently quoting the practice of France as a pre- 
cedent for Great Britain. This perpetual appeal to France, 
as the ftandard of police and government, reminds us of 
lord Clarendon’s heroes, who are always beaten by a fet of 
cowards and fcoundrels. If France is fuperior to Great Britain 
in thofe arts, how came fhe, fome time ago, to be beggared, 
and a bankrupt, and to be beaten by the Englith in every quar- 
ter of the globe, without having been able to recover either her 
credit or her courage to this day. 

In other refpedats, this pamphlet well deferves the attention 
of every Englifhinan who is concerned in commerce, land, or 
manufa€tures. ‘The author writes in a plain, perfpicuous, and, 
indeed, elegant manner, and we may venture to recommend it, 
as containing at leaft the heads of a general fyftem of Englith 
laws and policy relating to trade. It is divided into three parts, 
Firft, The increafe of our produ&s and manufa@ures at home. 


Secondly, The advancement of our commerce abroad. And, 
thirdly, 
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thirdly, The’due circulation of the money and credit arifing 
from both. 

We have often obferved, that treatifes upon trade are tem- 
porary, and calculated for the occafions they are defigned to 
ferve ; but we muft do juftice to this author, in faying, that we 
think his ideas of trade and policy are fourided upan permanent 


principles. 


21. A Compleat Hiflory of the late War, or Annual Regifter of the 
Rife, Progre/s, and Events, in Europe, Afia, Aftica, and Ame- 
rica. By J. Wright. 2 Vols 8v0. Pr. 105. Steel. 


There is a common proverb, That it is a bad wind which 
blows nobody good: and however expenfive the late war was: 
to Great Britain, it has been a very gainful article to book- 
botchers of every kind, who have formed, modelled, and pub- 
lithed hiftories of it, without number. This compilation is 
more tolerable than that which we reviewed fome time ago, 
(fee vol. xvit. p. 349) becaufe it is lefs expenfive, and the 
materials which the author has rifled from others are more va- 
luable. A reader who buys the book comes honeftly by them, 
and there fore he needs ask no queftions, ‘There is, however, 
a double robbery committed in almoft every literary theft; for 
both the original author, and the proprietor who pays for the 
copy, are wronged; nor is the cafe different, fappofing them 
to be the fame. 


22. The Enlargement of the Mind. Epiftle I. To William Lang- 
horne, M. 4. By J. Langhorne, 4fo. Pr. 13. Becket. 


A poet who can hardly extend a thought beyond a flowery 
meadow, a purling ftream, or the objects before him, may 
fnatch a grace from the ornaments of nature, and entertain the 
reader with a pleafing defcription; but he only who is endued 
with fuperior powers can penetrate into the regions of Fancy, 
inveftigate ideal beauties, or, with our author, © 


The mental world furvey, 

Mark the flow rife of intelle€&ual day, 

View reafon’s fource, if man the fource may find, 
~ And trace each fcience that exalts the mind. 


Mr. Langhorne, in this epiftle, imitates the moral effays of 
Mr. Pope with great fuccefs ;' and treats this abftracted fubjec& 
in an elegant manner. He begins with a poetic fpirit—— 


* Light heard his veice, and eager to obey, 
From all-her orient fountains burft away. 
At nature’s birth, O! had the pow’r divine 
Commanded thus the moral fun to fhine, 
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Beam’d on the mind all reafon’s influence bright, 
And the full day of intelletual light, 

Then had we follow’d truth’s condu@irg ftar, 
Nor been the vain, imperfect things we are.’ 


Hold! fays the critic; the author in this couplet lofes the tenor 
of his thought, and confounds the ideas of night and day ; 
what occafion to follow a far when the fun is fuppofed to fhine 
in its meridian luftre !——-There feems to be fome grounds for 
this criticifm, we confefs: but let the reader proceed, and he 
will foon forget this trifling inadvertency; he will find many 
beautiful reflections on the progreflive improvement of the mind. 
The author concludes his epiftle with a moft pathetic lamenta- 
tion on the death of general Craufurd. 


‘ O tears, that warm from wounded friendthip flow ! 
O thoughts that wake to monuments of woe! 
Reflection keen, that points the painful dart ; 
Mem’ry, that fpeeds its paflage to the heart ; 
Sad monitors, your cruel power fufpend, 
And hide, for ever hide, the buried friend : 
——In vain——confeft I fee my Craufurd ftand, 
And the pen falls———falls from my trembling hand, 
E’en death’s dim fhadow feeks to hide, in vain, 
That lib’ral afpe&, and that {mile humane ; 
E’en Death’s dim fhadow wears a languid light, 
And his eye beams thro’ everlafting night. 

‘ Till the laft figh of genius thall expire, 
His keen eye faded, and extiné his fire, 
*Till time, in league with envy and with death, 
Blaft the fkill’d hand, and ftop the tuneful breath, 
My Craufurd ftill fhall cfaim the mournful fong, 
So long remember’d, and bewail’d fo long.’ 


23. Preferment: A Satire. By John Robinfon. 4to. is. Nicoll, 


It would be doing this writer great injuitice not to admit his 
claim to be a poetand a fatyrift. His verfification is pretty, and 
his fatire often keen, fpirited, and well-applied ; witnefs the 
following piture, which, if we miftake not, is drawn from more 
cafes than one in real life. , 


‘ Perhaps fome letcher, tott’ring o’er the grave, 
One to debauch’ry through his life a flave, 
And ftill the fame, tho’ verging to his end, 
Vouchfafes to rank thee as his humble friend; 
For him the fmutty hint, the jeft obfcene, 
The tale of fins whilf appetite was keen, 
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Retain in ftore, with him fhall thefe prevail, 

Untir’d he'll liften to a lufcious tale, 

And canft thou fervilely a meflage bear, 

An am’rous meffage to a’ female ear, 

He’ll bounteous pay thy pains; nay more, when Death 
Shall fnatch him murm’ring with his lateft breath, 
He’ll leave his proftitute to be thy wife, 

And add a dowry that may blefs thy life.’ 


We can by no means approve of this fatyrift’s attacks upon 
the Laureat. Mr. Whitehead’s abilities as a poet exempt him 
from being ranked amongit the dunces of the age, and his 
virtues as a man will always preferve him facred from true fa- 
tire. To conclude, in Mr. Robinfon’s own words, 

But what’s the fruit ? fome lukewarm reader cries, 
Will knaves be honeft ? or will fools be wife? 


24. Amana. A Dramatic Poem. By a Lady. ato. Pr. 25. 6d. 
Johnfton. 


The ftory of this piece, we are told in the preface, is taken 
from Numbers 72 and 73 of The Adventurer, with fome ad- 
ditions and alterations, the whole being written by a lady.— 
And a very fine lady we prefume the is, becaufe the feems to 
have a fine Jady’s difeafe, the vapours ; as appears by her fancy- 
ing herfelf a Poeress, and her performance a dramatic poem. 
There are, however, feveral very valuable pages in this per- 
formance; we mean The numerous and refpectable lift of 
fubfcribers prefixed to it, 





25. The Voluntary Exile; or, The Englith Poet's Sermon in Verfe, 
written upon divers important» Subjects, before be embarked for 
France, and dedicated a la Coterie, or the Society of Englith 
Patriots. Part I. With Variety of Notes, religious, biftorical, 
and critical. 4to. Pr. 2s. 6d. Almon. 


This performance, with all the virulence and ftupidity that 
ever entered into the compofition of a libel, is fermented by 
infanity. The author, however, has, it feems, his lucid inter- 
vals; for he tells the gentlemen of the Coterie, to whom: he 
dedicates his fatire, that if they don’t pay him well, ‘ the cam- 
paign of the oppofition muit fuddenly end, and the enemy be 
mafters of all their quarters.’ 


26. An Elegy written among the Ruins of an Abbey. By the Author 
of the Nun. ato. Pr. 6d. Dodifley. 


This performance is ingenious, poetical, and picurefque- 


The author, inftead of bewailing, as a poet of lefs judgment 
would 
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would have done, the fate of the venerable pile he contem- 
plates, rejoices over its ruins, jultly confidering the extin&ion 
of thofe feminaries of fuperftition, bigotry, ignorance, and in- 
dolence, as founding the prefent ftate of arms, arts, manufac- 
tutes, liberty, induftry, and fcience, in Great-Britain. The 
concluGon, in which the author introduces a founder’ of one of 
thofe rich, magnificent, ecclefiaftical edifices, is uncommonly jult 


and beautiful. ° 


‘ Misjudging wretch! while thou with hand profufe, 
Thy treafures on this manfion didit entail, 

And pour’d down riches on the vow’d reclufe, 

Thine orphan babes partook a fcanty meal : 


Thy. widow’d fair, her cheek bedew’d with tears, 
Approach’d with fuppliant knee the cloifter-gate, 
There oft difclos’d in vain her poignant cares, 
Returning ftill to weep her haplefs fate.’ 


27. The Parafite. 8vo. 2 Vols. Pr. 6s. 6d. Burnet. 


This is one of the many impofitions that feek to recommend 
themfelves by a title, paper, print, and the convenient fize of the 
volume. The title ought to have been rather that of the Quack 
than the Parafite; which profeffion he does not commence, till 
he draws near the clofe of the fecond volume. But tho’ the 
whole is ftupid beyond expreffion, the author feems to be na 
ftranger to the infamous fcenes he defcribes, and not un- 
acquainted with feveral of the charat¢ters he attempts to 


draw. 


a 


28. Memoirs of a Coquet : Or, The Hiftory of Mifs Harriot Airy: 
- By the Author of Emily Willis: Or, The Hiffory of a Natural 
Daughter. izmo. Pr. 3s. Noble. 


Tho’ this is a flight flimfy performance, unfupported by inci- 
dents, and uninterefting in the narrative, yet it may be perufed 
with fome degree of pleafure by thofe very fine ladies and gentle- 
men who are fetched upon the rack of a too eafy chair between 
their breakfafting and their drefling hours. 


29. The Triumvirate: Or, The Authentic Memoirs of A.B. and C, 
| 1zmo. 2V¥ols. Pr. 6s. Johnfton. 


The reader, in the firft volume of this work, will find fome 
fober rational entertainment, as it contains the hiftories of A. 
and B. that is to fay, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Beville, two 
very worthy gentlemen, who meet with misfortunes in the 


world. We cannot however help, from the defcription of the’ 
| fitu- 
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fituation of the former’s houfe, fufpetting the reafon why it is 
built near the fea fide: thofe marine fituations being extremely 
convenient to gentlemen who deal in the wonderful. 

It is true, we fee but little of the marvelloas in the firft vo- 
lume, where the incidents are far from being uncommon, 
quick, or furprizing ; but. the author feems ‘refolved, in 
the fecond volume, where we have Mr. Carew’s adventures, to 
make amends for this barrennefs ; tho’, we think, often at the 
expence of probability, and fometimes of morality. Mr, Ca 
rew’s debonnair manner by no means atones for his unlimited 
licentioufitefs ; and we apprehend that, to a reader of any de- 
licacy, he would have been more pleafing, had he been fefs 
wicked. Diverfity of chara&ters, it is true, are required’ in 
publications of this nature ; but a kind of poetical juftice is even 
here to be obferved; nor is 2 man to be lewd for the fake of 
lewdnefs ; a charaéter that has been the reproaca of the Englith 
comedy ever fince the Reftoration. 


-30., Genuine Memoirs of Mr. Charles Churchill. With an Account 


of, and Obfervations on bis Writings. Together with Jome origir 
nal Letters that pafed between him and the Author. A2moy 
Pr. 2s, 6d. + Pridden. 


The appearance of the Cherokee kings did not bring more 
cuftomers to the proprietors of our public gardens, and places 
of entertainment, than the death of Mr. Churchill has to our 
journalifts, publifhers, and colleétors of news; but all thefe, 
and even the mereft devil about the prefs, are firft-rate writers, 
compared to this author, whe has blended the moft childifhin- 
cidents with the moft infamous forgeries. Amongft the latter 
we may fafely rank the hiftory of Mr. Churchill’s turning publi- 
can, and converting his houfe to a cyder tippling-houfe in 
Wales, and the epiftolary correfpondence which this author 
has moft infamoufly trumped up between himfelf and the de- 


ceafed bard. 


31. The Hiftory of the Life and Sufferings of Henry Grace, of Ba- 
fingftoke in the County of Southampton. Being a Narrative 
of the Hardjbips he underwent during feveral Years Captivity 
among the Savages in North America, and of the Crueities they 
praGife to their unhappy Prifoners, Se. Sve. Pr. is. ~Willon 


& Fell. 


There is nothing extraordinary or improbable in the prodi- 
gious hardfhips which this poor man underwent among the fa- 
vages ; for we meet with the like accounts in Charlevoix, and 


other authors of the very beft credit. However, after cafting 
our 
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our eye over the map, we think, that the vaft compafs of land 
and water which his barbarous mafters travelled, is larger than 
is generally allotted for the excurfions of thofe Indians. As the 
pamphlet, however, is publithed for the benefit of its author, 
who reprefents himfelf to be in the utmoft indigence, we never 
could pardon ourfelves fhould any thing we fay prejudice its 
fale. 


32. An aut bentic Narrative of fome remarkable and interefting Pru- 
ticulars in the Life of % % % % % %. Communicated in a Series 
of Letters, to the Reverend Mr. Haweis, Re&or of Aldwinckle, 
Northamptonfhire, and by him (at the Requeft of Friends) now 
made public. 8vo. Pr.2s. Johuafon. 


This anonymous adventurer was originally a common failor, 
and, as he fays himfelf, lived in a courfe of moft horrid im- 
piety and profanenefs. ‘ But the Lord, it feems, interpofed in 
his behalf, and brought him. to himfelf.’—He reformed, ‘ read 
the Bible over and over, with feveral good books, gained a ge- 
neral view of the Go/pel-truth;’ and, at length, entertaining 
fome thoughts of the misiftry, folicited ordination from the 
late archbithop of York; but alas! to the inexpreffible detri- 
ment of the church, he was refufed!—lHere the author con- 
cludes his remarkable and interefiing ftory, and leaves the reader 
to refle& on the w/e and importance of thefe adventures. 


33- Confiderations upon the Policy of Entails in Great Britain ; ecca- 
fioned by a fcheme to apply for a Statute to let the Entails of Scot- 
Jand die out, on the Demife of the Poffifors and Heirs now ex- 
ifling. By John Dalrymple, E/7; 820, Pr.is. Baldwin. 


This fenfible and very learned author eppofes, we think, 
with great ftrength of reafoning, an idea fuggetted by a great 
Englith judge, but a native of Scotland, for applying for the 
ftatute mentioned in the title. The do&rines in the pamphlet, 
tho’ in many refpe&ls applicable to England, are chiefly cal- 
culated for Scotland ; and any extraéts from them, we appre, 
hend, would furnifh but little entertainment to our readers in 


general. 


34. A DeteBion of grofi Impoftions on the Parliament with refpe® 
to two A&s paffid the laft Scfions in a Letter toR. B. Efg. By 
J. Gee, Gainfborough. 1764. The jfecond Edition, 8vo. 
Pr. 6d. Baldwin. 


This writer impeaches the condact of the legiflature for grant- 


ing bounties upon American flax and hemp, without giving 
pres 
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premiums to what grows in England. We readily join’with 
him in his cenfure, efpecially as we-have reafon to believe, from 
our common news-papers, that the demand for Engtith hemp 
ts daily increafing. 


35. A Letter to the Houfe of Commons; in which is fet forth, the ‘ 


Nature of certain Abufes relative to the Articles of Provifions, 
both with refpe to Men and Horfes; together with their Remedies, 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Almon. 


This letter-writer feems to declare war againft all butchers, 
from the wholefale to the retail one, and fays, that the latter 
demands ‘ nothing lefs than 50 per cent. for his fkill in mur- 
dering and ftripping an innocent animal.’ He then propofes 
fome remedies for the dearnefs of provifions, particularly the 
fixing a certain price at the London markets, according to the 
feafon of the year; but as this matter is now under the cogni- 
zance of the legiflature, we do not think it proper for us to 
enlarge on the fubje&t, What the author fays concerning fith, 
and the extravagant prices given for it, we think deferves fe- 
rious confideration. 


36. A Letter from Sir Gregory Gazette, to bis Friend in the 
Country. Sve. Pr. 6d. Baldwin. 


This pamphlet turns on the fame fubje& as the preceding, 
being levelled againft the carcafe- butchers, andj is written with 
fome humour. . 


37+ A Letter to a Member of Parliament. Propofing Amendments 
to the Laws againf? Foreftallers, Ingroffers, and Regraters. And 
Recommending Means to prevent for the future extravagant high 
Prices of Corn in this Kingdom. 80. Pr. 6d. Longman, 


Another pamphlet of the fame kind; if the reader, there. 
fore, wants any more information than what is contained in the 
title-page, we muft refer him tothe performance itfelf, 


38. Remarks on the Propofed Plan for regulating the Paper C ied 
of Scotland. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Wilfon. 


This little pamphlet is written on another fubject now under 
the confideration of parliament, and therefore all we fhall fay of 
it is, that the author feems to be well founded in his apprehen- 
fions that an immediate abolition of {mall paper credit in Scot- 
lannd might be attended with very dangerous confequences. to 
that country. : 


39. Some 
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99- Some Obfervations on the Statute of the 26th of bis late Majefty 
King George I. intituled, An A for the better Prevention of 
Clandeftine Marriages, Fe. B8vo. Pr. 6d. 


This is another pamphlet on a fubje& now under a parlia- 
mentary cognizance. The author feems to be againft the to- 
tal abolition of the bill. 


40. Reflections on the Repeal of the Marriage-Aa&. Now under Con- 
fideration of Parliament. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Fietcher. 


This is a fenfible, feafonable, and well-written defcription of 
the inhumanity and bad policy of the aét in queftion. 


41. The Tour of his Royal Highnefs Edward Duke of York, from 
England zo Lifbon, Gibraltar, &c. &c. With an. IntroduGion, 
and a circumflantiul and biftorical. Detail of each Place through 
aubich be paffid: alfo a particular Account of a Bull Fight. 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. Dixwell. 


Though this journal of the royal traveller’s tour is compofed 
from news-papers as to the faéts it contains, yet it is illuftrated 
with fuch accounts of the places through which his royal high. 
nefs paffled, as muft prove entertaining to an uninformed reader. 


ieee 





To the CRITICAL REVIEWERS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


OU have miftaken a point of honour in me, for what you, 

in your laft Review, call a very ungenerous artifice, in re- 
ferring fo often, in my treatife on the Seed-Furrow-Plough, to 
my Effay on the Semi. Virgilian-Hufbandry, with an intention 
to promote the fale of the latter. Mr. Wilkie can inform you, 
that he applied to me to fell him my manufcript (which I hae 
given tothe London Chronicle), containing the Eflay on the 
Semi-Virgilian Hufbandry. Now as the right was in ‘him, 
I did not think myfelf at liberty to make large quotations from 
that treatife, but on all occafions, where the ground was to be 
under the Semi- Virgilian management, in order tO prepare it for 
the purpofe of the Seed-rurrow-Plough, | always referred to-the 
manner of opération, And if [ ever fpeak of that Eflay, exclufive 
of preparing the ground, | did it from my earneft defire to have 
the Semi-Virgilian Hufbandry introduced for the good of the 
public, and not for my own private intereft, as 1 have none in 
the fale of that book. I am 


York, March 5, 1765. Your conftant reader, 
J. Ranpatt. 





Say 
“Keonst 














